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An Historic Home Missionary 
Gathering 


INTRODUCTORY 


ILL IT WORK?” was the only question left unsettled at Oak Park. 
“It does work;” 1s the united verdict upon the January meeting of the 
Board of Directors at H otel Gramatan. 

It was mare than a business meeting of Directors. It was the grandest 
raily of Home Missionary leaders ever convened, sixly all told, representing 
every point im our “far flung battle line,’ from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Canada border to Cuba. It was even more thana Rally. It was a Revela- 
tion—a revelation of unity, of that unity long prayed und hoped for in the 
Home Missionary army, and now proved by absolute demonstration to exist. 


The most delicate of all the problems of reconstruction, and perhaps the 
most threatening, that of the equitable distribution of missionary funds, was 
faced and solved. Every secretary and superintendent, as in duty bound, plead- 
ed his utmost need. [n no single instance was the need unduly magnified. It 
could not well be magnified. Yet when the distribution of probable receipts was 
announced, no one was heard to clamor for more than his share, or to disparage 
the claims of his brother. For the time being all! state lines were wiped from 
the map.. The country, as a whole, was made the tssue. The only competition 
possible for the next twelve months will be, not, who shall get the most for him- 
self, but who will raise the most of the general fund for all. Here is the prime 
test of unification, and in tts trittmp hant demonstration at Bronxville he all 
hopes of the future. Debt has now become a common burden, to be lifted by a 
common effort. The redemption of America, and nothing less than America, . 
has been made the common aim, and every Home Missionary appeal for money, 
wherever made, has now a continental oreanth. 

The Gramatan Inn ts builded upon a rock, not a bad symbol for-a meeting 
of wise men engaged i nation building. It 1s more home than hotel, and this 
homelike environment contributed nol a little to the delightful fellowship of the 
week. In one large room met the twenty Directors, all but one of the Board 
being present, and he in Europe. Twenty-six hours were given to the business 
prescribed by the Constitution, sometimes by themselves, sometimes in joint ses- 
ston with officers, secretaries and superintendents. . Thus every interest had its 
chance to be represented, every step taken was taken in the light of experience; 
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and tt 1s needless to add, with President Mills in the chatr, no time was lost in 
aimless discussion. A generous portion of each session was given to prayer and 
the Spirit’s guidance was manifest. — 

While the directors were directing, secretaries and superintendents, in 
another spacious room, were having heart to heart talks on the vital interests of 
their work and their fields. Here was another revelation, not new to those of- 
fictally connected with the Society, and ought not to be new to the churches,— 
a revelation of the spirit of the watchmen on the walls. We earnestly entreat 
every reader of THE Home Misstonary to begin. continue and never stop until 
he has completed the reading of the pages that follow, given mostly to the 
papers of these men at the front. He should know these men, their spirit, their 
trials and temptations, their ambitions and sacrifices, all of which are strongly 
reflected in these papers. |IVe have not only consecrated men on the front line, 
but we have statesmen. 

* 

The Gramatan meeting was happy in its conception, -happy in its environ- 
ments, happy in its program and its personnel, most happy in its outcome, spirit- 
ual, social and practical. That which contributed not a little to its good cheer 
and success was the united action of the Directors at their first session, m the 
election of a General Secretary, and his prompt acceptance of the office. 


Those who know him best, find, in Dr. Herring, rare qualifications for the 
tlace ; consecration, tact, leadership, a commanding presence and power in pul- 
pit and on platform. They know him as wisely aggressive, yet wisely conserva: 
tive, aware when to pull the throttle and when to push the brake, and added tt 
these natural gtfts, an acquired experience of nine vears as pastor of our lead. 
ing church at Omaha in a typical Home Missionary state, where he has been an 
acknowledged leader in Home Missionary administration. It would be dificult, 


indeed tt was dificult, to find in all the land a man uniting in himself so many | 


and so varied natural gifts, and so immediately equipped with experience for all 
the demands of a General Secretary of Home Missions. 
| * | 

All things are in order for a grand advance,—a President who commands 
universal confidence and esteem, a General Secretary having every potential 
quality for success, state leaders of expert knowledge and of tried ability, and 
in the Home Missionary army, upon whom all results under God depend, a new 
esprit de corps that means united action, increasing gifts and ultimate victory. 
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Address of President Mills to the 
Secretaries and uperintendents 


( Spoken informally and re-produced 
at the request of the editor) 


DEAR [*RIENDS he word “‘ad- 
dress” is one of the most over-worked 
terms in the English language. It 
may designate an elaborate ‘oration, or 
the simplest form of speech. I desire 
it to be distinctly understood, then, 
that I do not come here this after- 


noon with any formal pronounce- _ 


ment, but to speak with the utmost 
simplicity, on behalf of this Board, to 
you, beloved friends and fellow-work- 
ers. 

It is very difficult to put into any 
words whatsoever the profound 
emotions that fill our hearts as we 
ereet you here. There is an honor 
which we are accustomed to give to 
the pioneer who tames the. forest 
primeval and makes the soil bring 


forth abundant harvests; that honor 


we also give to you who likewise 


. penetrate the wilderness and sow 


therein the seed of the kingdom. 
There is an honor which we give to 
the soldier who follows the flag of his 
country in fearless devotion; that 


‘honor we bestow upon you, for we 
recognize that on many a field you 


have proved your valor as soldiers of 
the cross. There is an honor which 
we give to the statesman directing af- 
fairs political; that honor we ascribe 
to you, believing that you, too, are 
molding in no small measure the 


-destinies of our mighty common- 


wealths as you grapple with their 
deepest problems and bring the Gos- 
pel to their solution. There is a con- 
spicuous honor that we give to the 
counselor, the man with the experi- 
ence and the wisdom to voice a worthy 


judgment in the great issues of the 
day; that honor we give to you. 
Mindful of the long years of your 
noble service and your intimate 
knowledge of the facts, we shall pay 
the greatest deference to your sug- 
gestions and shall look to you con- 
tinually for counsel. We would share. 
with you the labor of our cause and 
we would have you share with us the 
responsibility of its direction. When 


a man wishes to apply to another 


some term to designate his most in- 
timate association and affection, he 
calls him friend; and that term we ap- 
ply to you. We greet you in the 
spirit not only of respect, but of love; 
we would draw you to our hearts 
with all tenderness; we would offer 
you our affection as we ask for yours. 
In this spirit we enter upon this ses- 
sion, confident of the guidance of the — 
Lord and that the result of our de- 
liberations will aid mightily in the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of our Lord. 
I desire in connection with this 
greeting to say a few words, if I may, 
concerning our present _ situation. 
Some of us go back at this hour to 
that conference, so different in its 
spirit, held in this city two years ago. 
We remember that then there were 


_ great differences among the brethren 


and that state and national organiza- 
tions seemed to be working at cross 
purposes, greatly to the distress of all 
concerned. I allude to that meeting, 
not to review its sad experiences— 
peace to its ashes—but only to sound 
the note of good cheer in the evident 
and marked progress which has al- 
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ready been made. Here we sit, an- 
ticipating no note of discord, one in 
spirit and in aim, filled with a pro- 
found sense of the work to be done 
and assured that God has led us out 
into a large place. It is a great for- 
ward step. 

We have had in these years, we 
may say, three problems to work out: 

1. The first was the problem of 
organization. ‘The old scheme, honor- 
ed in years past and adequate then for 
its purpose, could not meet present- 
day conditions. The new plan, found- 
ed upon the fundamental principles of 
representative American democracy, 
has been adopted, after extended dis- 
cussion, with practical unanimity. No 


have eliminated very few as pre- 
empted for other service, for they felt 
they had a cause which could lay 
claim on nearly any one. Their main 
question was where to find a man who 
could measure up to this place of com- 
manding power and opportunity. We 
rejoice beyond measure that we can 
say to you to-day that we have found 
such a man—may I not say, the man 
—one who, we believe, in tempera- 
ment, in training, in experience, in 
personality, possesses in unusual de- 
gree the qualities of the ideal which 
we have set before us. That man is 
Dr. Hubert C. Herring of Omaha. 
(Great applause, all present rising to 
ereet Dr. Herring). I shall soon give 


ae 


we ' 


voice of criticism is heard. We have, 
then, the working plan. 

2, The second problem was that. of 
leadership. Here was a mighty or- 
ganization emerging into new life and 


reasserting in the terms of to-day its 


of 
Its 


commission for the conquest 
America in the name of Christ. 


mission and its constitution demanded | 
He must be a man - 


a great leader. 
of large vision, competent to deal 
with the national work in the national 
spirit; a masterful man, with marked 
characteristics of leadership; a practi- 
cal man, not only able to see the vision 
and to grasp the great problems but 
to make things move; a man of varied 
experience, removed from any _ sus- 
picion of provincialism ; a tactful man, 
knowing how to conciliate as well as 
how to command; a winsome man, 
drawing men close to himself, becom- 
ing the living link binding all the 
parts in one mighty organism. And 
with all these gifts he must have plat- 
form power of so high an order as to 
be welcome in any church in the land 
and to prove himself a master in our 


you the pleasure of listening to his 
personal greeting. 

But may I say to you, dear brethren 
from the front, that the same snirit of 
leadership which we have sought i 
this choice we must seek alse on the 
wide field. To this Board the church- 
es have committed a sacred trust; 
none is more precious. It is not 
enough for us to know that this or 
that man is -good of heart, is earnest 
in purpose, and has served the Society 
honorably for many years. We are 
compelled to scrutinize every section, 
and, with all respect to the past, to 
ask, Is the work well done? Is the 
leader efficient? And if he is not we 
must see that such a leader is pro- 
vided. We say these words in the 
utmost tenderness, but we feel that 
this is the hour in which this policy of 


efficient administration must be rec- 


cenized. 

3. A third problem was that of the 
actual working of the new machinery. 
This is the hour of its test. For the 
first time in the history of this So- 
ciety its entire force, superintendents, 


secretaries and Board of Directors, 
are met together to listen to what 
shall be said by one after another of 
its state leaders. The Reorganizing 
Committee, in planning for such a 
gathering as a part of the new consti- 
tution, saw in imagination the effect 
that this panoramic recital would 


great assemblies. For eight months 
the Board of Directors, through a 
special sub-committee, have sought 
this man. They have taken counsel 
not only of one another, but of the 
wisest leaders in all sections. They 
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have examined all of our best men 
whom they considered eligible. They 
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have upon the individuals composing 
this group. [or instance, it is one 
thing for Mr. Harbutt and Mr. Cal- 
kins and a little group of men with 
them to determine in the city of Port- 
land what the state of Maine should 
expend out of what it can raise. It is 
another thing for them to come down 
here and make their statement and 
then listen to what the man from Min- 
nesota, and the man from Montana, 
and the man from Oklahoma, shall 
have to say; the needs of other sec- 
tions, thus trenchantly set before 
them, moving their hearts and shap- 
ing their judgment as to what their 
own state should expend. And so 
likewise for us all. Let us open our 
souls for this recountal, each desiring 
not his own good only, but the good 
of all. 1 

We have been told that the new 
plan would not succeed because it de- 
pended absolutely upon the unselfish- 
ness of those representing the state 
organizations. We have come to the 
crucial hour; the results of this con- 
ference will determine in _ large 
measure whether the labors of these 
years have been in vain. 

Feeling in anticipation the critical 
nature of this point, I wrote last May 
to Dr. Emrich, of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, our pivotal 
State, pointing out that the representa- 
tives of the State Societies, who 
should go to New York in January 


with definite propositions for the sup-_ 


port of the national work through 
these states, should be empowered to 
change these proposals in case the 


(This address, after a personal 
word from Dr. Herring, the singing 
of the Doxology and the offering of 
prayers of thanksgiving, was followed 
by a panoramic exhibit of the work in 
the various states and by a definite 
proposition from each state in turn as 
to its part in contributing to the re- 
sources of the national enterprise. 
Later each secretary and superinten- 
dent was called in to meet the Board 
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Board of Directors should so desire; 
for if each Society should go up with 
a cast-iron proposition the National 
Board would be helpless. I received 
at once in reply the letter which I now 
hold in my hand, a letter over-flowing 
with the sacrificial spirit, declaring 
that Massachusetts would not come up 
to this meeting with any hard and 


fast proposition, but with the earnest 


desire and the determined purpose to 
do everything in her power for the 
evangelization of the country. A few 


days later there came from him a 


second letter, saying that he had laid 
my letter and his reply before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Society and that they had di- 
rected him to write that they fully en- 
dorsed his statements. ‘Our repre- 
sentative to the meeting in January,” 
he said, “will be empowered to make 
any arrangement that may be deemed 
best at that time. He will go up with 
the one desire to carry on the work in — 
the length jand breadth of the land. 
The committee will do all they can to 
keep the national work to the front.” 

‘The voice of this beloved man thus 
seems in this hour to call to us from 
across the seas, whither he has gone to 
repair, if possible, the health broken 
by all too strenuous devotion to the 
cause on behalf.of which we are here 
met together; and J repeat these 
words, not only for the sake of his 
message, but because I trust that the © 
spirit of the old Bay State, the chief 
fountain of our supply, is simply 
tvnical of that which shall animate all 
the states and all our hearts. 


alone, when the most searching ques- 
tions were asked as to the way in 
which the figures had been made up. 


‘Every man showed the most heroic 


spirit, a willingness to make all pos-_ 
sible sacrifices in the interests of the 
national work, an asset of untold 
significance and a harbinger of the 
noblest results, both in the gathering 
of the largest resourcesand the render- 
ing of the best service on the field). 
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The Problem of Ministerial Supply 
By W. DoucLas MACKENZIE, D: D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


N EVERY Christian land, where the 
population grows and moves, the 
problem of Home Mission work is 
constant and heavy. But it is not 
too much to say that in this land the 
work is enormous. If the churches 
were. lax in their performance of this 
task, whole regions would in one genera- 
tion be reduced to paganism and des- 
pair. The chief problems are created by 
the bewildering rapidity with which our 
cities are spreading out their borders, by 
the silent and steady flow of settlers into 
new districts, into far off and obscure 
regions, by the gradual depopulation of 
regions in the northeast, which were 
once the homes of thrifty farmers and 
villagers. And all these conditions are 
made still more difficult for the church 
to deal with, by the vast immigration of 
races which do not speak the English 
language, and which, when they have 
learned it for commerce, refuse to.em- 
ploy it in social intercourse among them- 
selves and in the exercises of religion. 
The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society is the accepted organ of the de- 
nomination, through which alone our 
- churches are able to bear their part in 
_this almost boundless labor. I am 
asked to address you on one phase of 
the manifold work which is laid upon us 
by the directors and officers of this So- 
ciety, namely, “The Supply of Ministers 
for the Home Missionary Field.” 
Whoever looks through the Congrega- 
tional Year-Book will be amazed to find 
that in some States three-quarters of the 
churches have less than one hundred 
members; and also that in some States 
more than half of the churches could not 
raise $500 a year for a pastor’s salary, 
without the magnificent labors and sup- 
port of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 
These facts do of heniskives consti- 
tute a situation of the gravest kind, and 
_ one which confronts this Society and ‘its 


officers day by day in every year. It is 
the business of the Society to get the 
matter so placed before the denomina- 
tion as a whole, that every church shall 
understand it and be brought to consider 
it frankly and without flinching or fear. 
But beyond these already existent mis- 
sion churches, there lie in every city and 


in every growing district of the land the 


untabulated calls for the church, with its 
gospel of Divine mercy and human kind- 
ness. 
ears, my brothers, continually; and I 
-know that they are a burden and a per- 
plexity from which you cannot turn 
away, nay, rather which you must con- 
tinually seek out in new quarters, that 
the work of saving the nation may pro- 
ceed. There are many sides to this task 
and I am concerned with one of them, 
viz., the supply in adequate numbers of 
the right kind of men. 

It is evident to all who know the field 


that in our home mission work we lack | 


in numbers and we lack in quality. For 
many of the most needy districts it is 
hard to find any pastor at all, and many 
of those who are appointed are not fit 
tc do the best work. The unfit men in- 
clude among other varieties two im- 
portant classes: Those who have zeal 
and fair ability without adequate educa- 
tion, and those who have had education 
even in our best seminaries and yet fail. 
Of the last class many are, alas! without 
the real passion for souls without which 
no man can win a hearing on the mis- 
sion field, whatever he may do in a three 
thousand dollar suburban dormitory; 
and some have the earnestness, but it is 
paralyzed by an innate genius for 
blundering, which no college or semi- 
nary can stifle or eradicate. You have 
all touched these classes and suffered 
from the shock. 

It is quite evident, of course, that our 


recognized Congregational seminaries 
are not sending out enough men to meet 


Many of these fall upon your 
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this ever growing demand. The last 
Year-Book shows that, in the senior 
classes there recorded, less than one 
hundred were about to enter the ministry 


of this wide spread and powerful de-. 
When you subtract from 


10Mination. 
that number those who were destined for 
the foreign field or for teaching, or for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
as well as other forms of religious serv- 
ice, the number is still further and in- 
deed much reduced. It is no wonder, 
then, that our state missionary societies 
find it necessary to take the best men 
they can get wherever they come from 
and however poor their education. And 
it is no wonder again, that in many 
cases the churches so served remain 
small in membership and are unable to 
pay an adequate salary. 

I need not stay to discuss at any 
length the reasons why many young men 
do not enter the home ministry. Apart 
from influences which lie in the general 
drift of social and religious life, of which 
many are hostile to the choosing of this 
career, there are sufficiently powerful 
<auses at work within the field as we are 
‘surveying it here. The abnormally low 
salaries which are offered, the uncertain 
‘tenure of pastorates, especially among 
‘churches which rejoice to assert their 
democratic independence, the uncertain 
chances of promotion, which so often 
depends on superficial and _ spurious 
qualities instead of solid work and quiet 
but steady power,—all these must be 
reckoned with. They all have their part 
in producing that general, moral and 
spiritual atmosphere, as subtle and per- 
vasive as the ether, amid which it is hard 
for many a youth to see, and feel, and 
accept the glory of preaching Christ and 
life eternal to his fellow men. 

The contrast is often drawn between 
home and foreign fields; and the ques- 
tion is raised why so many even of the 
noblest and ablest men go out to other 
lands from our seminaries, who cannot 
be captured for the needy places at 
home. Personally, I believe that in the 
matters already described, the balance 
of mere attractiveness is all in favor of 
the foreign field. Not only is the average 
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salary abroad higher in cash than that 
paid to missionary pastors at home, but 
as a rule it goes further in purchasing 
power. Moreover, it is paid regularly. 
It is raised wholly by a great and power- 
ful organization, with whom it is a 
world-wide honor to be_ connected. 


- Again, the foreign missionary loses no 


self-respect in his social status, from 
having an inadequate income among 
people of his own race and culture. As 
a rule he represents a high civilization 
in the midst of ignorance and degrada- 
tion. He has large affairs under his di- 
rection. His intellectual life is stimu- 
lated, his capacity for initiation and 
organization and administration is stead- 
ily called forth and developed. And 
above all he has, in far the majority of 
cases, the joy of seeing wide and signi- 
ficant results, wrought into the life of 
whole communities by his labors. He 
has made his great sacrifices, and. he 
makes them continually; but as a rule 
they do not include the conditions which 
we have seen to inhere so deeply in the 
pastorates of these mission fields at home. 
- How, then, are we to deal with this 
situation? [I need not pause to argue 
the statement that the very life, the 
health and’ vigor, not to speak of the 
continued credit, of our denomination as 
Congregationalists depend on the way 
in which we deal with the facts before 
us. There are many and various signs 
that we have come to a critical period in 
the history of our denomination. Much 
depends upon the ideals and the energy 


of our leaders. We have won for our- 
selves, and by our example we have won 


for others the great principle of freedom. 
But we are like the whole American 
nation which has also won freedom, an 
unparalleled freedom for every citizen, 
and now faces the great task which 
arises out of that. That task is, how to 
combine efficiency of government with 
the inextinguishable freedom of the in- 
dividual. So with us, how shall we com- 
bine denominational efficiency with Con- 
gregational and personal freedom? And 
let me now be so bold, nay, so audacious, 


' as to say here, that no people, no organ- 


ization, can grapple with that problem 
as the leaders and members of this So- 
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ciety can. You have the immense ad- 


vantage of presiding over the central 


home work of our churches, the basis 
on which éverything must rest. 
fail, the heart, the confidence goes out 
of our churches. Our foreign work will 
languish, our educational institutions 
will be driven into other hands for sus- 
tenance, and for contact with real his- 
tory. And you can do this thing! The 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety and institution as no other is or 
ciety an dinstitution as no other is or 
can be. You have organic relations 
more close than even the National 
Council with the active, the living. work 
of our state and local associations and 
conferences, with our ministers, with our 
colleges, seminaries, aye, and with the 
hearts of the praying people of God. We 
need a regeneration of our methods of 
co-operation, and this Society can give 
it to us. It will need statesmanship, it 
will need that this Board of Directors 
and their secretaries from all over the 
country become individually and col- 
lectively clear, by private study and 
mutual conference, by organization and 
loyal co-operation, both about the end 
and the means. Then it can be done, 
and the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society will bring efficiency into ou1 
freedom and a new history to. our 
principles and ideals. 

There are three great departments in- 
to. which your work for efficiency will 
naturally divide itself. We must have 
efficiency in our ministry. “And the three 
must be pursued together. We cannot 
possibly succeed in any one of them 
alone. Moreover, if we did so succeed 
for a while, it would be in vain. For the 
steady growth of the denomination over 
the whole vast country depends on all 
three and not any one of these depart- 
ments. 

I can only speak of the third. ~ How 
can the Society. promote the increase of 
the ministry of our churches both in 
numbers and in quality? And the first 


two answers will take us at once into 
problems of polity, showing that I was 
right in saying that this Society must 
deal not with a part, but with many 


If you 


sides of our denominational life, if it is_ 


to do its great work of evangelizing 
Americt. First, it must secure some 
uniform method and a higher standard 
for fixing ministerial standing. At pres- 
ent this matter is with us in a state of 
chaos. As soon as we can get new state 
associations, acting through their local 
associations, to take the matter up seri- 
ously, we shall find many precious 
benefits arising therefrom. It will af- 
fect the responsibility of the churches 
for salary, for supplying vacant pulpits 
with pastors, and vacant pastors with 
pulpits. It will stimulate the movement 
for ministerial life, which ought to be 
called the Ministerial Pension Fund. 
When all these things have been effect- 
ed, the ministerial office will begin to 


appear in its own proper dignity before | 


the churches. Second, we ought to make 
wide use of lay preaching. A ‘conversa- 
tion which I had recently with a Con- 
gregational lay preacher, member of a 
prominent Massachusetts church, re- 
vealed to me the desire of many of his 
kind to undertake this work. It would 
again involve a consideration of prob- 
lems in polity. But there are districts in 
the country where help of this kind 
could be found. Groups of churches 
cculd be formed under the care of 
ministers, who would visit them in turn 
as preachers and pastors, and who would 
arrange for their regular visitation by 
lay preachers. There are male teach- 
es in public schools, in academies, in col- 
leges, there are young and earnest men 
in all our towns who could be interested 
in this work. And from their ranks 
there would come forth many who have 
proved themselves fit for the regular 
ministry and whose hearts are aflame 
for it. I know this is not a popular 
proposal. But it succeeds admirably in 
other denominations, and among our 
own Congregational brethren in Eng- 
land, who are not noticeably inferior to 
us in intellect, the system is gaining 
ground. 

And now as to those who are or 
should be in the regular ministry. I do 
not know of any Home Missionary State 
Secretary who would not rather get a 
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trained man than an untrained one, 1f- 


the former comes within his reach. But 
as we have seen the is compelled to take 
many whose training has been most 
meagre, and some who have never been 
beyond an academy or a high school. 
What are we to do with them? Evident- 
ly we must give them as good a training 
as we can. And wherever possible this 
training should be superintended by a 
committee of the state association, co- 
operating with the state secretary (polity 
again!) It should lead first to the 
obtaining of a license and later to full 
ordination. There are two methods 
which can be employed, viz., the hold- 
ing of summer schools or institutes and 
the conducting of a curriculum in general 
and theological education by corres- 
pondence. The Institute should not be 
regarded as a place of intellectual and 
social recreation and amusement, but an 
occasion for actual study. From my 
own experience in work of this kind, I 
can bear testimony to its real educational 
and inspirational value. For the cor- 
respondence work, in order to save ex- 
pense and create uniformity of standards 
and of efficiency, there ought to be 
either one central bureau, or a few 
centers in different parts of the country. 
But for the doing of all this work I be- 
lieve profoundly that this Society can do 
no wiser thing than to create at once a 
Board of Education. Of course if the 
National Council were to appoint a 
Board at its next meeting, this Society 
would then need to have a Committee on 
education to keep itself in touch with 
that Board. But this Sociéty can begin 
these operations at once, and speaking 
as an educator, I wish fervently that you 
would undertake them in such a way as 
to prepare for and hasten the more com- 
plete denominational organization, which 
we all hope is drawing nearer every 
year. | | 
All the educational work which I hav 

described is, we all feel, less than the 
ideal. It is, we all hope, of a temporary 
character and should give place in other 
generations to a more uniformly edu- 
cated ministry. Only a few of the men 
trained by Institutes and correspondence 
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bureaus could hope to occupy any place 
of prominence in the regular ministry. 
It would therefore be the duty and the 
joy of every wise state secretary to pick 
out from time to time those young men 
who, as lay preachers, or as licentiates, 
Or as ordained pastors, give unusual 
promise and send them on to the semi- 
naries. He would do this even at the 


cost of increasing his own immediate 


difficulties, with his eye upon the future 
results. If such a policy were pursued 
in all the states the results would be 
very great indeed, in the future history 
of our denomination. There are among 
those 


us two classes of seminaries, 

which demand a college degree, or its 
equivalent in private education, for 
entrance upon their curriculum, and 


those which do not make such a demand. 
Fach kind of seminary is absolutely 
necessary in the present condition of the 
country and of the churches. Each is 
doing grand and most honorable work 
according to its wisdom, in zeal and true 
devotion of spirit. It matters not at 
present how this differentiation has 
arisen. It is here and in view of all its 
results we must thank God for it. The 
work of the educational department of 
the Society, through its secretaries and 
their various state committees must con- 
sist in part of advising young men who 
are found full of promise to go to one 
or another, of these classes of seminaries. 
Men who are twenty-three years of age 
or more ought, as a rule, to be advised to 
go to one of the seminaries which do 
not demand college standing. Men 
younger than that should, as a rule, be 
advised to take a college course. If 
they are taken from business or other 
work where they have earned a salary, 
or from the pastorate, they ought to re- 
ceive aid throughout their course. That 
is only fair and honorable. . It is the 
solemn and holy duty of the denomina- 
tio which calls them to its service in 
the name of Christ, to make that pro- 
vision for them. And here this Society 
ought to make living and co-operative 
connection with its sister society, the. 
Congregational Educational Society. 
All through their college course these 
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young men_ should be supervised, 
especially as to their interest in Chris- 
tian work, whether paid or unpaid. And 
their summers should be employed in 
mission work. In this and other col- 
lateral ways the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society can set itself to 
work to solve its own problem. The 
other institutions which are concerned, 
the Education Society, the denomina- 
tional colleges, the denominational semi- 
naries, are ready to co-operate with it, 
_and will be found most powerful, if their 
aid is directly, and earnestly, and sys- 


tematically sought and used. But at 


present they are separated from one 
another, helpless in co-operation, wait- 
ing for the hand of power that shall 
bring them into the consciousness of 


cne life and one task. That hand is 


here. This Society, let me repeat, can 
brnig them together, and in so doing can 
help to fill the mission fields with the 
true, trained and strong men which it 
needs to make its weak churches strong 
and its barren fields fruitful. | : 


I know some will say that this does. 
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not afford any prospect of immediate re- 
lief. And I answer that no sudden cure 
is available for the diseased conditions 
with which we are dealing. You cannot 
raise the salaries before you have strong- 
er churches, you cannot have stronger 
churches until you have a more secure 
status for their pastors, and you cannot 
have a secure status for an uneducated 
Ininistry any more than you can for an 
‘nspiritual ministry.. These three things 
all hang together,—living salaries and 
secure standing and efficient training. 
The whole denomination is looking 
just now for guidance and inspiration, 
and I as a loyal and devoted Congrega- 
tionalist, am among the eager watchers 
of the sky for stgns of hope. I have 
fixed my hope here in the new-born 


policy of this new-born Society. Here 


we have.men.who can do things rather 
than tatk them,. men who live for the 
evangelizing of this great nation, men 
who will, I. am persuaded, interpret their 
task in the largest way and undertake it 


_ with invincible wisdom, and courage and 
‘faith. 


Problem of Lay Co-oper ation 


By JAMEs G., Cannon, NEw York, 
Of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee 


-N DISCUSSING the topic which is 
[betore us this evening, viz: “The 

- Securing of the Co-operation of the 
Men of the Churches,” I propose to 
present it to you in two”phases, First: 
How to Secure the Co-operation of the 
Men in the Work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, and, Second: 
How to Secure their Co-operation in the 
Work of our Churches. 

In speaking on this subject, I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I am 
not approaching it in any but the most 
kindly spirit, and any criticism I may 
make of the present methods of carrying 
on the work of the Society, of ministers 
or laymen, in connection with our 


churches, is not made in a spirit of fault- 
finding, but comes only from a desire on 
my part to put before this representa- 


tive gathering of Directors, Superinten- 
dents and Secretaries of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the facts as I see them. 

I have been a member of the Congre- 
gational Church for several years, but 
until I was invited to become a member 
of the Executive Committee of this So- 
ciety, its claims had never been presen- 
ted to me as an individual in connection 
with its work. I had listened to address- 
es from the pulpit on Home Missionary 
topics, but the fact that the Society was 
a real, vital force and organization in 


this country, and one that needed my 


support, had never been presented to me, 
and there is no doubt in my mind that 


.the same is true of many of the laymen 
of the Congregational Church, and they, 


therefore, do not feel keenly their re- 
sponsibility for the support and promo- 
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tion of the Home Missionary work. 

Evidences of this fact are abundant 
and present the most serious difficulties 
to the future development of this So- 
ciety’s work. | 

I am aware that a re-organization was 
attempted last year in connection with the 
Society, and a great deal has been said 
and written about its condition, but I 
believe that if a more determined and 
careful effort had been made among the 
laymen of the Congregational Churches 
to secure a living constituency for the 
support of the Society, and if its affairs 
had been adjusted to up-to-date methods 
of raising funds, it would have been very 
much more successful in its ministrations 
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to the needs of Congregationalism in 
this country. The trouble is that we 
have received only temporary relief 
from the ills to which the Society is sub- 
jected by hysterical, periodical pressure | 
being brought to bear on the churches; 
but an abiding working basis will never 
be realized, until some plan has been 
discovered that will fix this phase of 
church work as a living responsibility 
upon the most efficient laymen of our 
organization. It is no slight change, but 
a radical reform that is necessary to re- 
deem this Society from the “Annual Col- 
lection” and the “Missionary Barrel.” 

In contrast to the unquestioned lack of 
participation of the men most vital to 
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this effort, is the equally unquestioned 
fact that if properly organized and pre- 
sented, no form of Christian activity 
would be more heartily supported than 
this. The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society has an appeal that is ir- 
resistible to the mind of the conscien- 
tious Christian layman, and will chal- 
lenge the active participation of the best 
men in the United States, if the affairs 
of the Society are placed before them in 


a comprehensive business way, and the. 


real facts made known to them. There 
has been, as I said a moment ago, an at- 
tempt to reorganize this Society, but in- 
stead of a thorough-going, business-like 
assembling of the facts regarding the 
work to be done and putting in print a 
statement of the needs by states, counties 
and cities, and a program of what would 
be required to encompass the situation 
for ten years in advance, there has been 
a frantic cry of an annual deficit and to 


_ pay the debt, combined with a generally © 


destructive criticism of the entire work 
of the Society, so much so that in some 
sections of the country, this criticism has 
undoubtedly resulted in creating unrest 
and a feeling of distrust on the part of 
the constituency of the Society. These 
tendencies are decidedly detrimental to 
the best results. I feel, however, from a 
careful study of the work of the Society, 
revealed by investigations I have made, 
that much of this criticism is unwar- 
ranted, and it is time a halt was called 
on this indiscriminate comment, and that 
a statesmanlike position was assumed by 
the Society. We want a definite end in 
view, and I think that the Congregational 
laymen of this country should be brought 
more into its councils and in direct ‘fe- 
lation with its work. 

In the past, dependence has been 
placed almost exclusively on the annual 
church collections, for the support of 
Home Missionary work. This method 
of collecting money is inadequate and 
out of date. It does not reach the 
wealthy men of our congregations. The 
methods that are now pursued in pre- 
senting the work to the churches should 
be entirely revamped, and an individual 


" constituency appealed to directly by the 
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Society. 

A proper financial secretary, competent 
‘to deal with this class of people, should 
iminediately be put into the field, and a 
layman who is thoroughly familiar with 
the modern methods of handling this 
sort of solicitation should be called to 
the work. 
single out and cultivate men of wealth 
in the denomination, and appeal directly 
to them for liberal gifts. Those of us 


who are familiar with financial affairs in - 


our churches, know that if any specially 


large collection is desired, to insure its 


success, a plan of operation must be 
marked out, and no matter what the ap- 
peal from the pulpit may be, the collec- 
tion must be underwritten by the men 
of the congregation before it is taken up. 
Church collections and appeals have be- 
come a by-word among thorough-going 
business men of to-day, and they require 
more than the so-called Home Mission- 
ary address to reach them for a gift that 
amounts to anything. These modern 
methods for the raising of money must 
be adopted by this Society, if it is going 
to live and continue to do its work. 
This is. an age of progression and 
business men are attracted by things that 
are succeeding. Therefore, you must 
give them information and facts con- 
stantly about what is being done. One 
appeal a. vear from the pulpit does not 


reach them. Theories and air castles do 
not attract them, and the day has gone 


by when you can expect to secure neces- 
sary funds for this work by spread- 
eagle talks from the pulpits of our Con- 
grregational Churches. Men want facts, 
and they want them put before them con- 
stantly of what the Society is doing, not 
always with a plea for money, but with 
the thought that the receiver has at 
heart the great religious needs of this 
country. 

The laymen in every church should be 
given something to do in connection 
with the carrying out of the plans for 


this work, and I believe that this So- 


ciety can be made a great power, if our 
Congregational Churches would appeal 
to their laymen along right lines and we 
had the right to establish in each a Com- 


The Society should then 
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mittee on Home Missionary work. One 
of the great troubles in the past in con- 
nection with this work, has been that 
you have allowed the approach for 
money to be the one avenue of com- 
munication between the Society and the 
churches. Bear in mind that the con- 
scientious Christian layman always likes 
to do something for any given object in 
addition to paying the bills. It is also 
imperative that the young men of our 
denomination, laymen, and I should say 
pastors, too, should be more systemat- 
ically and vigorously cultivated. From 
my investigation of the work of the So- 
ciety, we do not utilize them to any great 
extent, and while the elderly men of our 
denomination are doing splendid work, 
a plan ought to be inaugurated at once, 
for the enlistment, in behalf of Home 
Missions, of the vigorous young business 
- men and the young aggressive pastors 
of our churches. The methods of this 
Society should be changed so that young 
men who have ability and wish to do 


great things for the Master, would find 


its service inviting. It is clear to my 
mind that as it is organized at present, 
its service is not inviting, and in its ex- 
isting condition I should think twice be- 
fore advising any young man, whose am- 
bition it was to enter upon Christian 


Service in a large and effective way, to 


accept appointment in any of our Home 
' Missionary Societies. 

I note in Article V, Section 4, of the 
new Constitution, which was adopted at 
Oak Park, on May oth, the fact that 
“the membership of the Board of Direc- 
tors and of the Executive. Committee 
shall be divided as equally as practicable 
among ministers and laymen.” I note 
that out of a membership of twenty-one, 
there are only six laymen on the Board. 
After an observation of twenty-five years 
in active Christian work, and a careful 
study of this situation, I believe that the 
Governing Board of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, if you expect to attract the 
laymen of the United States to its stand- 
ards, should be,composed at least of a 
good working majority of business men. 
The minister, by his very habits of life, 
and the demands of his profession, can- 
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not be expected to be an expert in the 
business world, and I believe the entire | 
affairs of the Society would be more 
vigorously carried forward if they were 
more largely in the hands of laymen. 

If the names of the prom'nert laymen 
of the denomination, men who have 
achieved great things in commerce and 
politics, could be associated with this 
Society as its leaders, I believe it would 
command the confidence of the entire 
United States to such an extent that the 
needs of the Society would be fully real- 
ized. 

To turn now somewhat from this sub- 
ject, I desire to call your attention to 
another part of our work which I think 
has been steadily neglected. I believe 
that another reason why this Society has 
not been successful in appealing to lay- 
men, is the fact that they believe that 


-many-of the churches which the Society 


iS now attempting to support, should be 


put on aé thoroughly self-supporting 


basis. The number of Home Mission- 
aries receiving aid from the National So- 
ciety alone (not including those receiv- 
ing aid from the State Societies) last 
year was about 625, of which 250 have 


been receiving aid from three to five 


years; 125 for, from five to ten years; 
end 250 for more than ten years. I be- 
lieve that here is a condition which 
should be immediately remedied. There 
is a great danger of pauperizing the 
Churches when a fixed sum is handed 
out to them each year, and my knowl- 
edge leads me to the conviction that in 
altogether too many cases, the aim of 
these Churches is not to become self- 
supporting, but to so conduct their affairs 
that they will be sure to receive gratuity 
from the Home Missionary Society year 
im and year out. I should like to see 
placed before the Board of Directors of 
this body, a carefully prepared list of the 
Congregational Churches that have been - 
receiving our support constantly for 
ever teu years, and note whether they 
are located in sparsely settled districts, 
or if some are not located where Christ- 
isn work should become quickely self- 
supporting. I believe that too large a 
number of them hang on to our support 
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from year to year and will continue. to 
do so just as long as they can secure it. 

My idea is that this Society should 
procure at once, one or two bright, 
active, young men, as business secre- 
taries, who should visit each individual 

church, make a study of its condition 
and of its field, encourage its Pastor 
and people to become self-supporting, 
and at the same time place in their 
hands, the most up-to-date methods of 
raising money in Church work. This 
would put the work of this Society, from 
a business point of view, before each one 
of these Churches, and endeavor to 
bring them to self-support during the 
coming year. I believe that a. large 
number of laymen in this country are in 
line to become interested in this work 
as soon as some such method as this is 
pursued, and they are given to under- 
stand that we propose to have business 
secretaries who are arranging their 

fields with reference to promoting self- 
support on the part of each Church. 
These would constitute an agency of su- 
pervision which is much needed in the 
carrying forward of our work. 

With these business secretaries con- 
stantly in touch, by letter or by visit, 
with the Churches, I am sure it would 
bring about a better state of things, as 
far as the salaries of the ministers of 
these Churches are concerned, and also 
their special needs could be brought to 
the attention of laymen throughout the 
country in connection with our 
Churches, and certain special Churches 
could be assigned to some large and 
prosperous Church to assist, until they 
become self-supporting. 2 | 

I am thoroughly convinced that we 
will not reach the heart of this whole 
matter until we come in closer sympa- 
thy with each one of these Churches 
that we are supporting and release many 
of them from the pauperizing system 
which is now in force. 

I believe that in connnection with 
these secretaries, a vitalizing work could. 
be done for the Home Missionary cause. 
] think you will agree with me that very 
.often the Home Missionary preachers, 
who are found at work in the more re- 
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mote points, are lacking in that rugged 
manhood that appeals to men, and very 
often, too, they are lacking in resource- 
fulness. I heard of a bright young min- 
ister, a college graduate, fine, attractive 
fellow, who said that he had quite a 
number of men in his Church, but he 
really did not know what he could give 
them to do. If these business secre- 
taries took up each individual case, and 
as laymen pointed out to the Home Mis- 
sionary some of the modern methods 
that are being utilized to attract and use 
men, and in Church organization, I be- 
lieve they would be extremely helpful to 
these men who are anxious to do things, 
but do not know how. : 
These business secretaries could co- 
operate with the Church Building So- 
ciety and other Congregational So- 
cieties, and would be a very great help 
in assisting Churches to raise money 
with which to pay for their buildings 
and to pay off debts, and I have no 
doubt these Societies would be willing 
to pay part of the travelling expenses of 
such men. I can see many ways in which 
these laymen secretaries could be help- 
ful, but I have not the time now to 
discuss them. I could enumerate, also, 
many other things which I believe could 
be done in this Society to attract laymen 
to its work, and I would urge upon the 
Board of Directors, very earnestly, some 
of the things which T have suggested. 


Turning now to the second part, the 


question of “Securing the Co-operation 
of the Men of the Churches,” I would 
place first and foremost, the idea of a 
better business. organization and manage-| 
ment of the Churches. Having been an 
officers in two of the largest Churches in 
New York City, for a period of over 
twenty-five years, and a close observer of 
the methods employed generally by 
Churches throughout the country, I would 
say that as a rule the business manage- 
ment of our Churches is sadly deficient. 
One of the things that repels many ac- 
tive business men from taking a part in 
the work of the Church, is the disregard 
of all business principles in the conduct 
of its finances, and what might be called 
its business operations. Many Churches 
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are run in the most hap-hazard, un- 
businesslike way possible, and they seem 
to think that the Lord’s work can be 
conducted along lines that in any other 
business would not be tolerated for a 
moment. .Qur Churches, each year, 
should place before their business men 
a definite budget of receipts and expend- 
itures, and this budget should be raised 
along business lines, so that the work 
of the Church will commend itself to the 
best men in the community in which it 
is located. | 
You cannot secure large results in 
Church work without adequate expendi- 
true of money, and business methods of 
bookkeeping and accounting, should be 
used in handling the large sums of 
money which come into the hands of 
the Churches. 
The Churches must more and more 
- put the responsibility for their manage- 
ment upon the laymen, and when this 
is done, they will rise to the occasion. 


In many of our Churches the manage- 


nient of the Religious: Work and the 
finances is left largely with the Pastor, 
who in very few instances has had any 
training along business lines, and he is 
expected in many cases to raise money, 
conduct the services of the Church, and, 


in fact, take the management of all its” 


affairs into his own hands. The weak- 
ness to-day in the Church organization 
is the fact that our General Assemblies, 
Synods, Conferences and Councils, are 
conducted by the Pastors of our 


Churches, and while I am not for one. 


moment disparaging the work of these 
noble men, to my mind this condition 
should be remedied, and the Pastors 
should put to the front, more and more, 
the sagacious, far-sighted, business man. 
The minister is very often “the Church” 
and burdens are placed upon him which 
have no business to be placed there, and 
which should be assumed by the lay- 
men, and I believe that if more of an 
_ effort was made by our ministers to roll 
off these burdens on the laymen, they 
would be assumed and carried. I am a 
firm believer in organization for Com- 
mittee service; of the laymen in our 
Churches. In too many Churches, the 


Pastor is doing practically all the work, - 


and even in Churches where some com- 
mittee work is organized, the Pastor as- 
Ssumes more of the leadership than it is 
wise for him to do. | 

I am aware that the Church is a volun- 
tary organization, and it is difficult for 
Pastors to rise to the occasion and place 
the responsibility on laymen, but if they 
would do more of it through Committee 
service, their Churches would attain 
greater success 

There are 53,000 laymen members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in the United States alone, who are mem- 
bers of various Committees, and this 
largely accounts for the success of the 
Association. The persistent search for 
laymen who know how to do things, and 
harnessing them up to the movement, is 
responsible, in a large degree, for the 
Association’s continued growth and pros- 
perity. 

It is not sufficient that our Churches 
should have boards of thrustees, elders 
and deacons, but there should be plans 
whereby an opporunity could be given 
to the laymen to initiate some part of 


the Church work. 


Our Churches are not using their lay- 
men in a way. that will bring out the 
best that is in them. They are all ex- 
pected to conform to one rule of 'oing 
Church work, according to the denomin- 
ation of whitch they are a member. Give 
the laymen in your Church more of an 
opportunity to handle enterprises along 
the line of their own thought, and they 
will surely rise to the occasion. 

Let our Churches and leaders main- 


‘tain more of an open mindedness toward 


criticism, and be instantly on the alert 
for discovering weak spots in their 
work. This attitude will keep the 
Churches from “dry rot.” There has 
been too much of the infallible attitude 
and lack of open mindedness toward 
criticism of our Church’ methods. 
Church bigotry is too often mistaken for 
Church loyalty. I do not say this to 
the disparagement of our Churches, 
but I believe it to be a plain statement 
of a real fact. Our Churches should 
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realize that definite results are essential 
to success, and should be glad to receive 
suggestions and criticisms from laymen, 
that these results may be obtained. Too 
many Churches assume that because 
they are Christian organizations their 
existence is justified, even though no 
growth or definite results can be shown. 
The Church should study the power of 
adaptation and the work in which the 
laymen are engaged. They should be 
more flexible in their methods. Many 


Churches are pursuing the same methods 


that they did fifty or one hundred years 
ago. What the Church needs to-day is 
a better Church organization, and what 
we need is a better Congregational 
Home Missionary organization. I mean 
not so much in Church government as 
in organization for the real spiritual 
work of the Church. In inviting men to 
enter its fellowship, in providing for the 


best social interests of the men, and in 
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enlisting men for actual service, to- 
gether with organization for aggressive 
evangelistic work. Pastors and Church 
workers should be more anxious to get 
men into the Christian lifethan into any 
particular Church or denomination. 

No greater need exists among churches 
to-day than that Christian work should 
rise above denominational lines, and that 
we should all get shoulder to shoulder 
for the extension of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, regardless of who gets the 
glory. only that the Kingdom may come. 
Jesus Christ’s great business in life was 
not inventing creeds (though they may 
have come out of it) the discovery of 
new laws of the: universe, or remodelling 
this world we live in, but in teaching 
men how to live a God-like life. 

When we all stand _ shoulder to 
shoulder in the great business He was 
engaged in, other things will take a 


lower plane in the Church and in our 
lives 
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Temptations of Secretaries and Superintendents 


The Temptation to neglect 
Intellectual Culture 
By Rev. Charles H. Small, Ohio 


WOULD have been better, no 
| doubt, if some older secretarial sin- 

ner had had this subject. I am 
| rather young in the service, but I 
have sinned and come short of my duty. 
My inquiries have revealed that my ex- 
perience is the common experience, and 
that we are all of us sinners, and have 
left undone those things that we ought 
to have done. But it is not thereby ap- 
‘parent that we are no more worthy to be 
called secretaries. One brother of some 
years standing, while regretting his 
neglect, finds compensation in the con- 
stant contact with all sorts of people 
and problems, particularly with intel- 
lectual superiors, which is a greater in- 
tellectual stimulus than much reading, 
cand he feels that markedly scholastic 
habits would. tend to put one out of 
touch with his constituency in sympathy 
and in amount of service which a travel- 
ing missionary representative must be- 
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stow. One brother says, “If I had begun 
this service at thirty years of age, at 
sixty I should be as dry as the mummy 
of Pharoah without any of his attractive 
features.” You would scarce take him 
to be sixty, but he certainly has no re- 
sernmblance to a mummy. 

If the proper study of mankind is man, 
we are diligent students, but books, alas, 
we see them not, we read them not. 
There seem to be several reasons com- 
mon to-us all, why we do not do any 
great amount of solid reading, such as 
we did in the pastoral office. 

Ist. We do not have to. While we 
preach as often as most ministers and 
make as many addresses, we do not 
have to prepare new sermons and new 
addresses very often. We have no need 
of a barrel, a little keg will answer our 
purpose for a long while. 

and. We are constantly traveling and 
are away from home so much that it 
destroys the habit of systematic study 
and reading. I find that while on the 
road the best I can do, generally, is the 
newspapers and periodicals, and now and 
then a bit of a book. 

3rd. Pressure of correspondence and 
practical and perplexing problems take 
time and strength. When I get home at 
night, after a day in the office, I do not 
find myself in condition, mentally and 
physically, to read and enjoy such a book 
as Sabatier’s or one of Fairbairn’s. 

Our work gives us sometimes interest- 
ing study. All of us, no doubt, have 
made more or less study of the history 
of our own state. I welcomed the 
Slavic work because it led me to study 
the history and characteristics of this 
interesting people. 

I do not think that we are sinners 
above all who are in the ministry. I 
wonder if your observation is not like 
mine, that there are comparatively few 
ministers who pay much attention to in- 
tellectual development. They put in just 
enough, mostly from homiletic helps 
and periodicals to grind out two ser- 
mons, and after a year or two, ask us to 
help them roll their little barrel into a 
better pulpit. 

We will admit, no doubt, that we do 
not read as much as we ought, nor as 
much as we should like to read, but will 
we admit that we do not read as much 
as we might? I believe that one result 
of this conference will be that we shall 
do a little more along this line. 
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The Neglect of Prayer 
By Rev. Horace Sanderson, Colorado 


OUBTLESS there is danger in 
these days of large undertakings 


and strenuous exertion of neglect-. 


ing the very important matter of 
prayer. Attairs of vast concern are en- 
trusted to us, and we are apt to substi- 
tute for divine help, human effort. No 
degree of toil and planning, no amount 
of manuscript and printers’ ink can be 
substituted for the fervent appeal to 
God, for assistance in the time of need. 

We do not pray over our work as we 
should: we do not really cry unto God 
for help. We are carrying tremendous 
loads, and we are doing it alone instead 
of seeking help from One who is able 
to bear the burden for us. 

The need of prayer in our work 
is very apparent. One cannot read 
the life of George Muller of Bristol, 
without being convinced that he was a 
man who knew the value of prayer. It 
was his habit to pray and read his Bible 
on his knees, and when he prayed he 
expected answers to his prayers, and 
he was not disappointed. Here was a 
man that wanted money for the Lord’s 
work, and he simply asked the Lord for 
it, and he received over $7,000,000. He 
was an wumnwearied intercessor, and he 
asked, and he received. We have the 
same promise that he had, and yet we 
fail to receive, because we are not daily 
and frequently communing~ with God. 
Mr. Muller never wearied in interceding, 
and he was not discouraged by any 
seeming delay. It is said that he prayed 
for over sixty years for the conversion 
of a certain man, and although the man 
was not converted during Mr. Muller’s 
life time, yet Mr. Muller said, “I expect 
to meet that man in heaven.” Knowing 
what we need, God still commands us to 
ask, for this is His way of giving us 
what He desires that we shall have. 
“Ask and ye SHALL receive.” Matt 
7:7. The thing for us to do is to ask, 
and yet I believe God does give some- 


times when we have not asked for a par- 


ticular thing, because He sees what we 
need to have, and in His great love, He 
anticipates our need. A child of God 
may pray but little, and when he does 
pray, do it in such a mechanical man- 


ner that while asking, he is doubtful 


about the result. To such an one God 
says, “Ye have not because ye ask not.” 
James 4:2. It is so important to pray, 
and we cannot be called a very loyal fol- 
lower of our Master, if we neglect this 
necessary habit. To know how to pray, 
and to get answers to our prayers is the 
great thing. We should be definite 


in our asking, and pray for something, 
and expect the answer. Let us at least 
in our family and private devotions call 
the special Church by name, or the 
brother by name, and expect an answer. 
Prayer helps us in our daily living, and 
the lack of prayer may dwarf our spirit- 
ual life. Yuielding to the temptation to 
neglect prayer, is the reason we doubt 
the efiicacy of prayer. We get spiritual 
power for our work through communion 
with Him, the power that makes the 
world GO and succeed. 

Our family prayer ought not to take 
the place of our own private devotions, 
for secret prayer is absolutely essential. 
We cannot carry this great load alone, 
it is too serious, and too difficult, and 
we must roll the burden off upon Him. 
How restful we may be in our work be- 
cause we have tarried with Him until 
we have His mind about that we are 
called upon to do! There can be noth- 
ing great accomplished in our work ex- 
cept through prayer. The kind of work 
we do, is shown by the kind of prayers 
we Offer. I am quite sure we do not 
spend time enough upon our knees. Our 
power and success come from Him, and 
not from our long experience in the 
work. Let me illustrate what I mean, 
by an incident in our work in Colorado. 
We were called to Collbran to dedicate 
a new church building. After a ride of 
over 400 miles on the train, and a twenty- 
five-mile stage ride in the snow and mud, 
we arrived at our destination and found 
that little preparation had been made for 
the business in hand. No stove had been 
placed in the church, and the snow was 
falling. The roads were almost impass- 
able, and on Sunday morning only a 
small audience assembled. A temporary 
stove failed to warm the building, and it 
was a question whether the dedication 
ought not to be postponed. We needed 
$1,300 to dedicate free of debt, and from 
a human standpoint there were not 
sixty dollars in the audience. What 
could we do? We could pray, and this 
we did. The Lord gave us over $1,300 
that day, and the church was given to 
Him. It was .a direct answer to prayer, 
for HE did it. How prayer relieves us 
of all worry, and divides the respon- 
sibility with God! One result from 
prayer is the consciousness that when we 
pray we are with Him, and this alone 
should cause us to lift our thoughts to 
Him very frequently. A little girl often 
came into her father’s study, and dis- 
turbed him at his work, and this in the — 
face of frequent reproof. Appearing one 
morning at the door she was asked with | 
some severity what she desired. Her re- 
play was: “Nothing only to be with — 
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you.” I think it is blessed to come to 
Him sometimes when we do not stand 
in special need, but just want Him. God 
desires that prayer shall be a joy, a real 
outburst of the heart, and true love must 
pray. It is the life that we live every 
day that prays. Feeble praying springs 
from a feeble spiritual life that has but 
little vital power. Lack of prayer is the 
chief cause of the lack of blessing, and 
often our prayers are narrow, and 
simply for ourselves, rarely thinking of 
others. I heard a prayer in a large Con- 
gregational Church one Sunday morning 
recently, and the pastor prayed for no 
person, for nothing outside of the four 
walls of his church. No mention was 
made in any way of missions. (This 
church was not in Colorado). Our 
power in prayer depends upon what we 
are, upon our condition before God, and 
poverty of spiritual life may be the rea- 
son why so many prayers are unanswer- 
ed. The ability to pray grows with 


activity and develops the deepest spirit- | 


ual life. Man can as well live physically 
without eating, as spiritually without 
praying. It is by coming to Him very 
frequently in prayer that we are able to 
maintain our spiritual life in these busy 
days, and if we neglect coming to Him, 
we simply die spiritually. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks describes a sign in a store win- 
dow announcing “Limp Prayers.” The 
advertisement offered a certain kind of 
prayer book for sale. Dr. Brooks 
thought the sign was applicable to many 
prayers he had heard. I am afraid there 
is far too much praying of that kind. If 
we would pray more, we must live more 
for Him. for it is really the life that 


prays. God demands right living. We. 


cannot indulge in any known sin or 
doubtful habit or pleasure, and expect 
answers to our prayers. You can usual- 
ly tell from hearing a person pray 
whether he is in the habit of praying. It 
is hard work for some to pray, they do 
not seem to enjoy it. They pray because 


they are almost forced to it. Quantity in 


prayer is of less consequence than 
quality. It is not how much we say, but 
what we pray that is of real value. 
John Trapp says, “God takes not men’s 
prayers by length, but by weight.-The 
divinity of our prayers is that which He 
So much esteemeth.” How easy it is 


. for us to get indolent in prayer Too 
often we. start off in our work without 


praying at all, or else if we do pray we 
grow weary and cease before He ans- 
wers. Possibly if we had been a little 


more in earnest, and a little more per- | 


sistent, the answer would have been 
granted. One of the great fascinations 
of metaliferous mining is the fact that 


the next shot may make the owner or > 


leaser a millionaire, and he goes on for 
years stimulated by this one thought. 
He dislikes to stop, for the answer may 


be his in just a few moments. But a 


miner sometimes in sheer despair may 
become absolutely discouraged, and 
leave his claim, when possibly one more 
effort would have made him immensely 
rich. He has given up, and another 
comes along and takes his claim, and 
with one shot gains the prize. How true 
this is in our prayer life. We stop just 
when God is about to answer, and if we 
had only persevered a little while longer 
the answer would have come. The 
leaders for God have always been men 
of prayer. They knew how to take hold 
upon God, and bring the blessing down. 
They knew how to say, “I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me.” Better 
to neglect almost anything else, rather 
than to neglect prayer, for the neglect- 


ing of it means barrenness in our lives. 


There is a temptation to neglect prayer 
for missions. Prayers are often heard 
in churches where the missionary work 
is never alluded to. Wherever a pastor 


fails to interest his people in missions, - 


there the community looks upon a 


church too listless to appreciate the op- 
portunity within its own boundaries. | 


“Like pastor, like people.” A revival of 
prayer, praver for missions, for world 
wide missions, is needed. We cannot 
carry forward our great Chistian enter- 
prises without this prayer revival. 
Churches, ministers, secretaries and 
superintendents are awakening to the 
need of such a revival. Brethren, it is 
surely coming, we can see the signs of 
its near-approach, in fact, the prayer re- 
vival is here. 
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Neglect of the Scriptures 
By Geo. R. Merrill, D. D. 
Minnesota 


NE of the most cruel words I have 
(): seen in print was a statement made 
in a number of “The Advance,” 
under the name of a somewhat 
prominent pastor, to the effect that men 
of our calling, representatives of the 
various Benevolent Societies, were not 
ordinarily “spiritual men.” 
I am not referring to this utterance 
for the sake of denying the charge, or 


noting the lack of charity in the whole- 


sale arraignment. I[ rather bow my 
head meekly to the rod, and have said to 
myself, as now I say to you, that when 
a man and minister who has a reputa- 
tion for gentleness and fairness, and who 
has had unusual opportunity from the 
place of his residence to observe men of 
our sort, can deliberately, and over his 
Own signature, put in print, in a relig- 
ious journal, a statement of such import, 
and no editor run his blue pencil through 
it, and no one of the thousands of pas- 
tors and prominent laymen who are in 
familiar relations with hundreds of us, 
secretaries and superintendents, hasten 
to send to the paper a denial of the 
charge, it becomes us, at least, seriously, 
and with a due sense of what it means, 
to consider if it may not be a true wit- 
ness, and if in the judgment -.of pastors 
and people, we are not failing to make 
the impression that we are “Spiritual 
men.’ 

We will not juegit with words, or try 
too much to refine upon them. A spirit- 
ual man is just a spiritual man; a man 
evidently in touch with God; a man 
whose trust is clearly not in ‘schemes, 
but in spiritual forces; whose standards 
_of success are not according to men, but 
according to God; who is plainly ac- 
cuainted with God, and is takin: su- 
preme pains to please Him. 

Most assuredly, for our work’s sake 
we ought to be such men. 

We are constantly called upon for the 
exercise of a wisdom that is more than 
human in the choice and location of men. 
The placing of a given man in a given 
field may make. or mar, both the man 
and the field. One called upon thus to 
exercise infallibility as a daily duty, be- 
comes self-confident and _ self-sufficient, 
if he is fot in such contact with the 
divine Wisdom that it can use him as a 
channel. The difficulties in the church- 


es which call for our counsel and adjust- 
ment. are often such as can only be re- 
solved by spiritual forces at great pres- 
sure, and unless the Superintendent is 
at home with those forces and knows 
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vache to be used by them, he is likely to 
tail. 

The conditions of our work bring us 
in contact with the seamy side of as- 
sociated Christian life; we have to know 
the imperfect satistaction of many of the 
Lord’s people when money is in ques- 
tion. Unless we are in such touch with 
God, and such fellowship with the divine 
purpose, that we can discern the _per- 
fected sainthood, in what to ordinary 
vision is a very ‘human block, we shall 
find it hard to hold to that high estimate 
of the church, as the household of God 
and the body of Christ, and that gracious 
cptimism about a particular company of 
so-called saints that are so large factors 
in success. 

We are building churches, putting our 
personal impress upon the religious life 
not of individuals and congregations, 
but of communities and great states. 
Every consideration which calls for 
genius and great spirituality in a pastor, 
is accented and emphasized in its appli- 
cation to the missionary leader. 

If we are not spiritual men, in a large 
and commanding measure, the reason is 
not far to seek. 

Spirituality is a product, not a gift; 
the result of forces that can be named, 
and not an endowment Any lack of it 
inust be directly traced to the neglect 


of the disciplines which invariably pro- 


duce: it. 

Of those disciplines, the use and study 
of the Scriptures is one so prominent, 
that where it is neglected we may not 
expect to find a spiritual man. 

Whatever else we say, or fail to say, 
about the Bible, we cannot fail to agree 
that it is the record of God’s revelation — 
of Himself; and that the wonderful 
thing about it is, that by the record, the 
revelation still reveals; that on the 


record, as on a carriage or vehicle, God 


Himself as a real God, a living God, iS 
still actually borne to men, so that the 
nian who, with desire of heart to see 
God, and be in contact with Him, applies 
himself to the Bible, finds God borne to 
him, in the largest ‘degree in which he 
is capable of receiving Him. 

It may freely be granted that God has 
other vehicles by which He reaches men, 
but as compared with this, they are in- 
efficient and incompetent;. so that he 
who neglects this, fails to be in that 
complete contact with God that fills, ae 
emvowers, and satisfies. 

Tt is suggested in the tonic, that diere 
are temptations in our life to neglect 
this primary discipline that makes for | 
spiritual life and power. 

I speak out of considerable pastoral 
experience, when I say that such temnta- 
tion besets the nastor: to use the Bible 
chieflly as a book of texts: to consult it 
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chiefly for means and preparation to in- 
fluence others; to feel, that hustle and 
bustle in parish work and in varied 
forms of church activities are of more 
importance than the quiet hour, and con 
tact with men more imperative than 
contact with God. | 
This pastoral temptation, which all of 
~ us who have been in the pastorate recog- 
nize, and to which we confess we have 
too often yielded, is 
made an easier matter to yield to, on 
cur part, who cannot command the 
blessed privacies of the study, or: regular 
hours to make use of them; who at best, 
can only have an office, and even from 
that must be absent considerabe and reg- 
ular portions of time; whose study must 
be the railway car or the waiting-room at 
the junction. 
And when one can reach the office, the 
accumulated mail, especially if in the 


stress of the Society’s treasury you can- 


not afford a clerk, and the waiting call- 
ers, who complain they have been in 
twice before and you were not in, are 
impatient of any time taken from them, 
to be even a little while with the Lord. 
In the cars, reading is so dangerous to 
the eyesight, and at the cross-roads 
where we wait for the next train, the 
conditions are not favorable for study 
and meditation. 

It is a “variegated” temptation with 
indolence, and care for health, and de- 
votion to the interests of the people we 


wish to help, attractively blended to- 


gether. No wonder we yield to it. 

But we must know it for what it is,— 
a temptation, to be met and to be over- 
come. No less than of other men, is it 
true of us, that we influence men by 


what we are; that spiritual fabrics are. 


best builded by spiritual men; that life 
is only begotten of life; and that our 
Lord Jesus Christ said “The words that 
I speak unto you they, are spirit and 
they are life.” 

A help of highest utility is to get your- 
self under obligation to some paper or 
magazine, to furnish each week an art- 
icle on the current Sunday School les- 
son. 


If there is a consideration attached, 


all the better; but, at least, your local 
paper will be glad of a weekly column, 


and when once you have promised it,- 


though I do not deny it will be more 


intensified and 


daily portion. 
more of trial myself, I pass it on to my 
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than a little irksome at times, and that 
it will be difficult to meet promptly, the 


inexorable demand for “copy,” you 
will do it for your word’s sake. So you 
will be held to, at least, some regular 
and consecutive study of the Bible, 
which will be fruitful in a thousand 
ways. I count myself a good witness in 
this, since for over thirty years, with 
pay and at request, without pay and of 
my own offer, I have not failed to be so 
under bonds, and have been helped by 
these bonds more than I can tell. 

My dear friend, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
gave to me some four years ago a plan, 
which after trial by two men before him, 
had come to him, and had been used by 
him for a year, with such profit, that he 
passed it on to me. It was to read 
through the New Testament each month 
in the year, not for critical purposes, but 
just for saturation; and with a copy kept 
in the pocket, it is not difficult for men 
like us to catch the moments for the 
After three years and 


brethren, as full of large helpfulness in 
keeping one in love with the book, and 
in conscious touch with God. The grasp- 
ing of large areas in one sitting of the 
record of God’s revealing, somehow has 


a quality of its own, and the radical de- 


liverance from text-hunting into the 
grasping of whole books, is most health- 
ful and clearing to the vision. 
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Superintendents’ Problems 


Practical Problems 


By Rev. W. W. SCUDDER, JR., 
SUPERINTENDENT, WASHINGTON 


ROM a personal standpoint the 
superintendency is a demoraliz- 
ing business. Its constant road 

life is calculated to destroy health, 
wreck studious habits, sap the spirit- 
ual life, and ruin family order, for it 
imperiously pushes aside the most 
sacred customs and duties in each of 
these spheres. The man must travel 
in strain and discomfort, can have no 
regular hours for food, sleep, study or 
devotion and must for days and weeks 
neglect his family. There is no honor- 
able escape. If he accepts the trust 


he must do these things, and in some - 


way overcome their disintegrating in- 
fluences. If he is worth anything in 
his business, he is too valuable a man 
to waste his time at home. He ought 
to feel guilty if he spends an idle Sab- 
bath. His churches need his personal 
inspiration, and he should be out 
every Sunday in incessant touch with 
his field. 

If, therefore, a man is endowed 
with executive ability for this office, 
his first and chief problem is this: 
“The heart” out of which are “all the 
issues of his life;” for if he can keep 
strong in body, grow intellectually, 
deepen his spiritual life and preserve 
a loving well ordered home circle, out 
of which daily inspiration shall come 
to sweeten and strengthen his own 
life, and to which he can in turn carry 
the broader vision, wisdom and char- 
acter that his work should give him, 
he need not greatly fear other prob- 


lems. Having solved the greatest— 


that of self-adjustment and_ self- 
mastery—he will grow daily more ef- 
ficient in mastering the remainder. 
Now this thing can of course, in 
large measure, be done, though, I be- 
lieve, at an infinitely harder effort 
than is required in the pastorate, and, 
apparently to one self, usually, with 


less success. Nevertheless, under the 
best conditions, the system is one that 
tends to make one a man of petty de- 
tails, and to develop on one side a 
habitless, and on the other a sort of 
machine life. Possibly in some of us 
there is not much more to develop, 
and the system reaps its legitimate 
But the denomination suf- 
ers. 

Out of this grows a related problem 
—we have no men who are appointed 
to represent our denomination in ec- 
clesiastical and secular affairs as do 
the officials of other bodies (with the 
single exception of our recently en- 
dowed National Council Moderator). 
Congregationalism suffers, as did 
America, when, with democratic sim- | 
plicity she appointed ministers but not 
ambassadors to foreign courts. Our 
national representatives ranked last, in 
certain functions did not rank at all, 
to our political disadvantage. Our 
great Congregationalists seek the pas- 
torate, not the superintendency. From 
the former position they have looked 
down on, rather than up to, the latter. 
The practice in our denomination has 
not been to secure the greatest leader 
for this office, possibly because it has 
been a one society affair. And yet no 
position gives such power to mould 
our denominational life as does this. 
There is a call for larger men. The 
superintendent has stepped up from a 
society agent to a state official, and 
movements are on foot to combine the 
position with the advisory bishopric 
of the United Brethren, and to make 
him the chief official in the state. 
Many will regard this trend with sus- 
picion, for it has its perils. But it will 
probably be tried if indications are to 
be trusted, giving some of us the 
chance to step aside for the larger men 
that must follow, for the greatest will 
be none too big for the opportunity. 
But this cannot happen without 2 
radical change in the superintendency 
that will allow greater development of 
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personality. No great leader will be 
content to accept a position where his 
talents will be buried by executive de- 
tails. If he can really be the pastor of 
a state, he should prefer it to the pas- 
torate of a church. But if his chief 
duties must be those of state book- 
keeper and typewriter, collector and 
cashier, financial promoter, general 
auditor of disordered accounts, mend- 
er of broken institutions and adjuster 
of ecclesiastical rows, these do not ap- 
peal to a man of pastoral or prophetic 
instincts, or of statesmanlike mould. 

I have no admiration for the politi- 
cal system of Methodism. But it is 
certainly wise in the separation, into 
the offices of Bishop and Presiding 
Elder, of the duties we have crowded 
on the superintendent. We combine a 
faint aroma of the Bishop with a huge 
bulk of Presiding Elder. It frequently 
happens that the odor soon evaporates, 
leaving a residuum of very practical 
executive calibre—a very useful com- 
modity, but not always. first-class. 
Neither, from the natural limitations, 
can the superintendent discharge well 
this part of his duties. The field of 
a Presiding Elder is about twenty-five 
‘churches. A_ superintendent, often 
without help, has from forty to one 
hundred and fifty missionary church- 
es and all the self-supporting churches 
to touch and influence, if he is big 
enough to win such recognition. But 
the comparison is worse yet. The 
Methodist system of yéarly appoint- 
ments avoids those constant gaps and 
changes (amounting often to more 
than fifty in a year) whose slow and 
careful adjustment exhausts half a 
superintendent’s time, to say nothing 
of the other ways in which they in- 
crease and hinder the work; so that 
even the efficiency of the Presiding 
Elder plan is. denied him; while he 
shoulders from four to ten or twenty 
times his detail work. Without time 
for necessary self-culture, this system 
of details tends to devour efficiency 
_and power for the larger sphere he is 
increasingly expected to fill. If the 
superintendent is expected to be a man 
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of this type, he should have a smaller 
field.of work. If his duties are to be 
of the larger inspirational character, 
he can have even larger territory, but 
must have sufficient general mission- 
ary help to be relieved of much that 
can just as well be done by another. 
Even then he must be constantly on 
the go, out every Sunday and often 
through the week in intimate touch 
with his whole field; but he could thus 
secure much time to serve the larger 
interests of the denomination that are 
now caring for themselves. Personal- 
ity should not be swallowed up by ad- 
ministration. 

Turning next to the personal prob- 
lems involved in his relation to his 
fellows, they are as many as the vary- 
ing personalities. To instinctively sense 
the unworthy and the fit, to kind- 
ly check the one, to adapt the other 
to a field, and then to fit oneself into 
his needs and confidence so as to win 
his love as a. brother; to become to 
him a spiritual comrade, an intellec- 
tual stimulus, a practical adviser, a 
sympathizing friend, an appreciative 
critic, an administrative assistant, a 
loyal supporter in all his good work, a 
tireless worker, unsparing of self, ask- 
ing no service harder than one is will- 
ing to do himself; to keep in such 
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close friendship with all parties or 
possible factions that they cannot 
scrap in his presence, managing to 
unify around himself all interests and 
affection, so as to spread harmony 
with all its genial effects, ever holding 
self in the background, ever pushing 
forward pastors on councils and con- 
ferences, sorrowing with the unfor- 
tunate, helping the failures to try 
again, patiently shouldering blame for 
their mistakes and misunderstandings, 
securing as far as possible deserved 
promotion, shunning favoritism as one 
would the devil, inspiring all with the 
ideal that all true advancement in the 


_ ministry is due to ability and adapt- 


ibility, rather than to favoring posi- 
tion, and with a modest thankful 
spirit, carrying about the Master’s 
cure for the restlessness and soreness 
that springs from disappointed ambi- 
tion, selfishness, envy or conceit. Here 
is a bunch of very practical problems 
—problems, too, far better solved, if 


one is not overloaded with executive 


drudgery. 
INSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


These are mainly concerned with | 


the planting and the care, of churches. 

With regard to the planting of our 
Congregational Churches, I had al- 
most said the superintendent has no 
problem, for we have no system (un- 


‘less it be one of repression where 


others are first on the field), and 
under our method of turning our pi- 
oneer work over to the Sunday School 
Society, he has little hand in deciding 
where beginnings shall be made. And 
vet some of the most serious prob- 
lems that he will have to deal with 
are wrapped up in these beginnings. 
It is not wise to plant an orchard, or 
church a state, without plans. Where 
do we sit down to decide what pro- 
portion of our churches should be in 
the city, what proportion in the coun- 
try; what proportion of perpetual 
missionary charges we can afford to 
carry; in what counties or districts 
our entire denominational forces 


“ should be massed, until we intelligent- 


ly and surely capture them one by one, 
thus establishing schools and resultant 
churches, in groups that can be cared 
for with least waste, and the max- 
imum help of fellowship touch? These 
things cannot be done without con- 
sulting and co-operation of all work- 
ers. The Sundav School Society, for 
instance, has not means to do the ex- 
pensive work of developing schools-in 


cities that shall grow into strong 


churches. Accordingly it scours the 
country districts, where expenses will 
be light, and we have a great crop of 
country churches. None too many! 
We want them all. But, suppose, 
while this is done, another plan is sup- 
plementing this, by which, in consulta- 
tion with interested laymen in a Con- 
eregational club or city extension so- 
ciety, and with the Home Missionary 
forces, two or three Sunday Schools 
a year should be started in large 
centers, equipped with buildings and 
provided with pastors. (In this way 
we have in Washington grown several | 
strong city churches in the last two 
years, with no detriment to the coun- 
try work whatever; and there is a 
heap more sense in it than going in op- 
posite ways with stiff backs and turn- 
ed up coat collars). 

Now, however, where the seed hap- 
pens to sprout we cultivate the tree. 
Where the call comes, or the Sunday 
school develops, we plant the church. 
While much of the work must develop 
in this spontaneous way, it ought to be 
supplemented by plans which will 
secure important locations that have 
been overlooked, and develop there 
the needed constituency, and _ the 
whole be put under careful state direc- 
tion. 

This most important function is 
given over to the only organization we 
have that is’ not under some measure 
of state control—our Sunday School 
Society. It ranges usually where it 
will, with no state advisory board, no 
consultation with the state organiza- 
tion as to where work should be push- 


ed, or how it is to be supported. 


That this pioneer work is, on the 
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whole, admirably done, is not the 
point. The system is wrong, opening 
up the chance of saddling the state 
with a one-sided development, and 
some unwise projects on the one hand, 
and on the other of losing valuable 
openings and endangering much of the 
splendid work that is done, through 
lack of support. Thousands of dol- 
lars of missionary money and whole 
counties have been lost to us through 
such lack of co-operation. The ad- 
viuice guard should support its scouts ; 


but the scouts must move with refer- 


encc to that advance guard and not 
go off on cross country runs. To 
secure the right sharing of these re- 
sponsibilities, and plans for a un:form 
work, each state should require both 
superintendents with their assistants 
to conduct this local work with the full 
knowledge and oversight of the same 
executive committee, thus securing co- 
operation and consultation, avoiding 


friction and waste, and easily doubl-. 


ing the efficiency of the work as a 
whole. This, in some states is, I 
understand, being inaugurated. This 
should not check, in the slightest de- 
gree, the range and rein of the Sun- 
_ day School Society, which should be 
as free as before, but by fraternal 
counsel more wisely direct both 
agencies in their common work. We 
want team play, not fancy records. 
Under such careful co-operation, our 
denomination would not become a 
country organization, and our cities 
stand neglected. 

In the case of the churches, I pass 
matters of detail, to consider the more 
fundamental question of the superin- 
tendent’s personal attitude in it all. 
In moving among them, he has the 
choice of appearing as the representa- 
tive of one of our six societies, or the 
representative of the denomination, (a 
role that opens to him more than to 
any other, and, of course, largely 
modifies his work). To secure for 
that church a decreasing grant, to as- 
sist it evangelistically, to bring it to 
self-support, and to draw from it each 
year a large Home Missionary offer- 
ing, may fulfill the letter of this law. 
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But to so win its acquaintance and 
confidence as to be able to develop in 
it a Congregational consciousness, 
good business methods, and a mission- 
ary spirit and organization that will be 
broad and inclusive of all our in- 
terests, is the real ideal, a much more 
colossal work, of far wider scope, tak- 
ing more time and effort, with often- 
times slower financial results, but in 
the end producing a sturdier and 
therefore a more fruitful growth. I 
believe for his Society financially, 
even, he will accomplish far more by 
this broad, impartial attitude, by de- 
pending on carefully developed plans, 
and by making his message usually a 
spiritual one, rather than an appeal 
for funds. The very worst system 
imaginable is to train the churches to 
depend on his personal presentation. 
alone to raise their share of Home 
Missionary funds. This method of 
course has large value. 
will always be needed, but let that be 
supplemental. Organize them so that 
they will do their duty, even if he 
should not come around. I would 
give more for one chance to sit down 
with the officers of a church and help 
plan a system of benevolence that 
they were to work, than to have ten 
opportunities to draw out gifts by the 
other method alone. His chief prob- 
lem here is to secure the training of 
the churches, 
action, through pastoral help, and 
personal visitation for intelligent self- 
government, self-initiative and fra- 
ternal obligations. 
PROBLEMS FINANCIAL 

They lurk behind every church, 
they stare at the superintendent 
through every slat in the schedule, 


then they mass themselves together | 


into a bogie as big as Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s image, with withering shanks of 
retrenchment, a very lean belly, tight- 
ly strapped by the-straining girdle of 
“the average salary,” and a scowling 
head of self-support ; and this gloomy 
conglomerate walks with him by day 
—and—sleeps with him by ~ night. 
You’ve all “had him.” If you’ve 
learned how to “lay him,” please tell 
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me, for I’d like to “do him.” 

Two problems under this general 
head, particularly interest me, as 
timely and important, and well worth 
our comparing experiences over. 

(1) The systematizing of a state’s 
benevolence. 

For the first time our National 
Council Committee and our national 
societies, have, with dignified delibera- 
tion, screwed up courage to defy the 
old precedents of independent aimless- 
ness, and to give us the state aportion- 
ments on benevolence that we have 
waited for so long. (If we had had 
them five years ago, we would not 
have been saddled, as we are, with a 
galling debt). 

Here is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities ever put in our hands. If 
rightly worked, every pastor, every 
church, and every layman, will re- 
spond to this business-like ideal. 

The superintendents are probably 
the men to see that this is done, for 
no one else will*so naturally be ex- 
pected to lead. By associational 
action, through strong general and 
local committees, they must plan, in- 
spire, drive—for it will take ceaseless 
and skillful pushing to get a state 
thoroughly organized and moving 
along this line. No work just now is 


‘more vital. Every national society 


ought to recognize the superintendent 
as the natural agent for this accom- 
plishment, should consult him con- 
stantly, and back him with vigor. A 
pledge system, adaptable to any 
church in the state, with some simple 
means for the gathering of these of- 
ferings, should be put in the hands of 
every church committee, and each 
church made to feel keenly that it is 
geuilty of a breach of Congregational 
fellowship, if it fails to do (or at least 
attempt to do) its share. The small 
expense for installing such a system 
would doubtless be gladly borne pro- 
portionately by our national societies. 

(2) Supplementing the regular 
benevolence of the churches. 

“The king is dead! Long live the 


king!” The day of large gifts to our 


Ke 
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national secieties ‘has gone by. ‘Lhe 
day of large gifts to our national so- 
cieties has just dawned.. 

The American Board has-done well. 
There are thousands waiting to. Re the 
same, yes, better for us. 

We need one million for Home Mis. 
sions. We can have it if we will go 
at it. None of our societies is as 
strongly entrenched, so widely organ- 
ized, commanding so many officials 
and influential boards that are in touch 
with the consecrated wealth of our 
states. Why cannot we apportion this 
out among us and raise it, coupling it 
with the incentive of large local 
grants if accomplished, so we can 
touch the heartstrings of local and 


national denominational loyalty? In 


every state stands a long line of 
wealthy men, who are giving gen- 


-erously to outside charities, but scant- 


ly to our cause, because they have not 
realized its importance. One of the 
quickest ways to get them to realize 
that we have a big thing on hand, and 
one that demands giving on a plane 
commensurate with its importance, is 
to enlist them for large subscriptions. 
And they will do it for Home Mis- 
sions as quickly as for any work in the 
world, when they once awaken to the 
need. Every state can have a list of 
100 men, who are now giving $5 and 
less. Many towns will furnish one or 
two each, and some a dozen. Some 
states can swing a $1,000 list. In all 
we should try so to enlist them that 
this will be the beginning of a larger 
scale of benevolence. By this means 
a great enthusiasm can and should be 
roused for giving to home missions on 
a generous scale; and to reach self- 
support, a state will not need to wait 
until it can muster population enough 
to raise its needed support at the rate 
of one dollar per member. which: has 
been the usual rule, reached ordinarily 
within a period of about fifty years. 


PROBLEMS CO-OPERATIVE 


(1) The most difficult and im- 
portant of these is the nroblem of 
comity. In the growing West, where 
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no one knows how large a town may 
become within a year, the principles 
are harder of application, and the 
other denominations are exceedingly 
shy of any restraining principles. I 
have discovered also, that, as in 
politics, little can be expected outside 


of the realm of personal friendship. 


From a Puritan standpoint it is 
strange to say that friendly feeling 
will usually weigh more than a comity 
principle. But it is so. © 
also seems inoperative, a* vigorous 


“protest, and if necessary, a stiff fight 


r two may win a respectful peace. 
(2) The problem of co-operation, 
giving. us the most trouble within our 


~ own ranks, is found in the relation be- 


tween Home. Missionary and Sunday 
School Society. workers. How fric- 
tion can rise one can readily see. But 
why it should continue, when it might 
so easily be oiled, it is hard to under- 
stand. It would not be surprising, if 
in half our states, for half of their 
history, our work should be found to 
have been seriously, and at tim 
truinously blocked by an antagonism, 
that, if not reaching open friction, at 
least has caused wide waste by pre- 
venting all co-operation. 

The very first duty of superinten- 
dents is to work together in harmony. 
If they cannot do this, they should let 
some one else try. As I have else- 
where intimated, this is not altogether 
a superintendent’s problem. Lack of 
national adjustment of the two works, 
under state regulation, is responsible 
for much of it. Inefficient, conceited 
and mischief breeding men have some- 
times been allowed to remain in of- 
fice in spite of state protest. We 
carefully match horses in selecting a 
team. How often by mutual con- 
ference of our two societies have the 
men who are to be running mates been 
selected with a view to harmony of 
action? It may be that many of the 
sins of the men should be sent up to 
headquarters if it should be found that 
lack of adaptation on the field is the 


~ natural result of lack of co-ordination 


‘in the national organizations. I be- 


When this 


_ refer to the Superintendent. 
easy, as the responsibilities interlock, and > 
every secretary is superintendent, and. 


lieve that two of the most helpful 
things that could happen would be, 
first a joint understanding by these 


two societies, and then a joint tour of | 


the states by their secretaries, investi- 
gating and reconciling differences, re- 
moving their causes (whether they be 
men or methods) recommending help- 
ful changes, installing definite plans 
of co-operation, well safeguarded by 
a common state control, and letting us 
all know that in these important posi- 
tions we must work together if we 
work at all. 

But Home Missionary superinten- 
dents can solve most of this problem. 
An unalterable determination to 
work together, frank and constant 
conference over plans, difficulties, con- 
ditions of the fields, mutual advice, 
carefulness in seeing that the courte- 
sies of the denomination are extended 


to the Sunday school men in council | 


invitations, dedications, conferences, 
and on committees ; cordial encourage- 
ment and backing of their self-sacri- 


ficing work and public appreciation of. 


their generous and kindly help, doing 
everything possible to give their 


splendid labors the place of esteem~ 


they should have among the churches ; 
in short a.brotherly interest in each 
other’s business—it is bound to draw 
us together in a most helpful and hap- 
py relation. 

Among a host of “problems I have 
selected a few. But they seemed to 
me the most far-reaching, the most 


vital to denominational efficiency, and > 


problems within reach, worth discus- 


sing, because capable of some happy 


and practical solution. 


Adminstrative Problems 


By Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary, 
‘Kansas 


N PRESENTING this paper, T shall 
have a care to distinguish between 
those problems which belong to the 
Secretary as such, and those which 
This is not 


every superintendent has, under the new 
organization, largely the cares of the 
secretary. 
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Ist. There is the Problem of Main- 
tenance of Internal Strength of the 
Churches of the State. I may seem on 
the ground of the superintendent, but 
here our problems are one. If we are to 
take strength out of the churches for 
missionary service, we must see that they 
are strong in spiritual life. If we demand 
of our churches worthy young men for 
the ministry, and money for missions, 
we must see that the base of supplies is 
not forgotten. If there are to be good 
working churches, there must be care to 
maintain the evangelistic spirit. and 
harmonious life. 

Not much will be done without the 
leadership of the pastor in any church. 
A pastorless church, or a church with a 
weakly leadership is not mich of a force 
in service. The very necessities of a 
Constituent state demand that every 
church be well manned. Perhaps there 
may be in the state a bureau of minister- 
ial supply, but the secretary is the one 
most interested, and in the western states 
he above all others will be active in fill- 
ing vacant churches and promoting 
evangelistic spirit. 

2d. The Problem of Missionary Ed- 
ucation. 

(a) The secretary will set the objec- 
tive and the measure of service. Church- 
es will naturally want to confine their 
efforts to a small territory, and will de- 
sire that the demands upon them shall 
not be great. He must have the vision 
of large things, and be equal to the in- 
spiration needed to make the vision real. 

(b) Organization of local unions will 
need the oversight of the secretary. He 
will be aided by strong and efficient 
helpers, but in the last analysis he must 
see to the existence and efficiency of the 
local Home Missionary Unions. 

(c) It is for the secretary also to see 
to the lines of missionary study. Our 
people are not selfish, nor are they lack- 
ing in spirituality, but they are not in- 
formed as to the great facts that inspire 
our Society to largest service. They are 
ready to do great things when they 
know the need of large service. 

3rd. The Problem of Fellowship. The 
secretary deals with Coxnzregationalists, 
both pastors and churches. They can 
be led by the love of Christ to the ends 
of the earth; they can not be driven 
across the line of freedom. He must be 
the friend of every pastor, and the wise 
counsellor in all things that pertain to 
church life. 

And he must win the confidence of the 
churches also. He is no politician, but 
the people must know him, and find in 
him a friend. He can afford to make no 
mean addresses when he speaks in their 
pulpits. They are worthy of his best, 
and so he is on his mettle continually to 
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keep his platform work in line with what 
he would have made it as a pastor and 
even better. He is the friend and as- 
sociate in the homes of the people, and 
is not afraid to spend his strength in be- 
ing entertained,—talking large interests 
when his sleep has been short for pre- 
vious nights, winning by personal contact 
their enthusiasm for the cause that he 
loves. There is a distinct place for the 
secretary in the hearts of the people. 
Large interests depend upon the pastor 
alone, but there is a part of the home 
missionary service which results from the 
personal cortact of the people with the 
leader of the state interests. He must 
lever seem to be a better man than the 
pistet, he must make the pastor’s hold 
upon the people stronger, and the people 
in our churches must have -immediate 
contact with the one whose business is 
the fellowship of the churches in home 
missionary service. | 

4th. The Administration of Home Mis- 
sionary Funds. One purpose of aiding a 
home missionary field is to develop self- 
help. It is not an infrequent experience 
to have a church that desires missionary © 
aid put this question before it has tested 
its own strength, “How much missionary 
aid can we get?” Church trustees will 
say, “We will get what we can from the 
Society, and then see if we can put up 
the rest of the pastor’s salary.” The 
secretary must insist, in sending applica- 
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tion blanks, that not till the ground has 


been thoroughly canvassed will the So- 
ciety come to the rescue. It is a beg- 
garizing policy to give any fifty dollars 
that a church can raise among its own 
people or in its own community. 

It is not simply that the demands of 
our fields force us to make our money 
go as far as possible, but it is a part of 
the duty of the weaker organizations to 
make the work of securing funds easy. 
If any church is allowed to shirk and re- 
ceive aid when it ought to pay its own 
bills; if it excuses the selfishness of 
certain rich men within its membership, 
it makes it hard to apneal for the needs 
of our great work. In general it may be 
said, every home missionary field should 
be a worthy argument with those who 
must furnish the money for our service. 

5th. The Financial Problem. The 
secretary must see that his Society has a 
good credit. Calls may be many and 
urgent, and sentiment may seem to de- 
mand expenditure, but the appropriations 
must not exceed the normal! income. 
debt at the close of a year is very dis- 
couraging to the donors. | 

The checks of the Society must be as 
good as gold. 

Every state will have to borrow at 
some time in every year. There are dry 
seasons when the churches will not remit 
for this work. Pastors will go away in 
the summer and forget that the mission- 
ary needs his salary as well as them- 
selves. We shall do what we can to ed- 
ucate our people to regularity of service, 
but it will be true that the Society must 
have a credit that its missionaries may 
not go without their well earned dues. 

In its local relations a Congregational 


Church is an individuality. It chooses 
its creed, calls its ministers, orders its 
exercises to suit itself and God. No one 
will meddle with it in its oneness of ex- 
istence. 

But in its missionary relations it is 
another something, it is an element of a 
collectiveness. It has joined its energies 


with others that they may together do. 


what would in no measure be possible to 
one church alone. In the collectiveness 
the voluntary element is not possible; a 


certain share of responsibility rests upon 
each member of the body. Indeed there 
can be no steadiness of home missionary. 


service, no safety in making appropria- 


tions till the churches in any state 


acknowledge that they are a fellowship, 
and that the mutual responsibilities are 
just as sacred as the obligations that any 
local church may contract. 

Indeed I am sure that if anything shall 
make our new National Organization a 
failure, it will be the indisposition to 


recognize that in missionary service the 


unit of effort is a collectiveness, and that 
each church has surrendered its will to 
the opinion of the whole. It may be 
necessary in some states to promote the 
spirit of mutuality before the problem of 
constituent relation with the National 
Society is possible. Perhaps the accep- 
tance of a place in the new organism will 
create the sense of co-operation, but to 
my mind the great obligation laid upon 
the Congregational Churches to make 


this land Christian, is incompatible with 


the idea that any church or set of 
churches should say that this service can 
be left to the uncertain choice of an in- 
dividual church. 


prror1aL NorE—We suffer this month from embarrassment 
kK of riches. Our space, as a magazine, is a procrustean bed, 
which must be made to fit at any cost. If, in the process, 
some amputations have been found necessary, they have given 
quite as much pain to the editor as they will give to the author. 
Three papers of special value have been entirely withdrawn and 
are held in“reserve for future issue. If our readers wish to enter 
into a full understanding of the new home missionary era, they 
should make a careful study of the contents of this number. 
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The Financial Prohlem 


The Treasures of the East 
S. H. Wooprow,, D. D., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Of the Board of Directors 


HE subject assigned to me has an 
T alluring sound. The treasures of 
the East. 
before our eyes a vision of oriental 
splendor, rich garments, gold and silver, 
and precious stones. The subject was 
evidently not intended to include orient- 
al splendor, but only a section of the 
bleak coast of the United States. The 
line between East and West has moved 
westward several times since our wise 
forefathers placed the Charles river as a 
remote boundary beyond which the 
country was not habitable. 
has travelled westward across the Con- 
necticut, across the Hudson, across the 
Ohio, across the Mississippi, across the 
plains, over the mountains till it touches 
the Pacific. 
For the purposes of this address I 
have confined my attention to what is 


strictly East—New England, New York, | 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Beyond 
these states has come to be known as 
the “Middle West.” 

What have been and what are the 
treasures of the East? 

Very early in the history of Christ- 
lanity we hear of wise men who came 
from the East; they did not come empty 
handed ; they brought gifts of “gold and 
frankincense and myrrh” to lay at the 
feet of the infant Saviour. | 

Out of our little rock-ribbed, snow- 
bound East have gone the wise men who 
have laid the foundations of the Empire 
States of the great West. From little 
hamlet and hillside farm have gone the 
men who have founded the colleges and 
reared the churches that have moulded 
the intellectual and shaped the religious 
life of the New States. Out of the East 


have gone the men of sturdy character, 
of liberal education, of Christian states- 


At once there floats 


Population | 


manship, who were best fitted for Km-_ 
pire building. The religious conviction 
of the Puritan, the commercial enterprise 
of the Dutchman, the brotherly love of 
the Quaker were all combined in these 


hardy pioneers. Business enterprise and 


missionary zeal have cerried the sons 
and daughters of the East not only 
through the length and breadth of this 
lend but also throughout the entire 
world. The spirit of the pioneer, the 
state-builder, the educator, the mission- 
ary was in their blood. | 

Like that noble Roman Matron, we 
would point to the sons and daughters 
whom we have given to other states and 
to the world and say, “These are our 
jewels.” The richest treasures of the 
East have been in Christian homes, pro- 
gressive schools, and spiritual churches. 

The most valuable output of the East 
has been strong manhood and virtuous 
womanhood, both consecrated to the 
highest ideals. Men and women who 
had their dreams and visions and who 
in a practical, common-sense fashion 
went to work to realize them. 

Their motto would be, “Do noble 
things, not dream them all day long.” 

_ But these wise men of the East usual- 
ly had some gifts in their hands, some 
cash in their pockets, and a little deposit 
in the bank. This was proof of their wis- 
dom. They remembered, “That the 
heart of the prudent getteth knowledge,” 
but they did not forget that, “A man’s 
gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men. 

The value of industry and the import- 
ance of-small savings were the two les- 
sons that were most emphasized, es- 
pecially in New England. Poor Richard, 
who was a Boston boy, transplanted to 
Philadelphia, has best expressed these 
maxims in his almanac. 

It was these small economies and 
these little savings which ave won for 
the East the reputation of niggardliness. 
The sufficient answer to such charge is 
the <streJm of benefience tliat through 
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the years has flowed from the East to 
every part of this land and to every part 
of the world where missions have been 
planted. There is probably not a col- 
lege in the West, except the State col- 
leges, that has not been aided by Eastern 
money. There is not a state west of 
~ Massachusetts that has not been aided in 
its church and mission work by the 
Treasures of the East. There is not a 
Mission Station in the world that has 
not been helped by Eastern money; 
there is not a tidal wave, a famine, or 
an earthquake anywhere, that does not 
meet with a ready response from the 
“Treasures of the East.” The bulk of 
these gifts are from the stores of those 
who have saved a little at a time. While 
the East has taught industry and thrift 
it has also taught the duty of giving to 
cvery worthy object,—libraries, schools, 
churches, missions. 


SAMUEL H. WOODROW, D. D. 


Many have denied themselves all the 
luxuries and some of the necessities of 
life in order that they might leave a few 
hundreds or thousands to some benevo- 


lent object. It is the lack of these old- 
fashioned savers and givers that makes 
the appalling decrease in gifts to our 
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Mission Boards. Their descendants, if 
they had any, belong to tie class who 
sneer at small economies and mortgage 
their homes to buy automobiles. 

The East of to-day is not the East of 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
There have been great changes in the 
native population and greater changes 
caused by the inrush of foreigners. If 
present conditions continue, New Eng- 
land will have to be rechristened New 
France or New Italy, and New York 
may have to be called New Jerusalem, 
not for its Godliness, but for its Ghetto. 

It is not necessary to burden you with 
statistics. At last people are awakening 
to the situation. Books and magazine 
articles are being written, investigations 
are going on, and Congress is being im- 
plored to shield us from a part, at least, 
of this foreign invasion. 

In the last five years 4,446,000 immi- 
grants landed upon our shores and 85 
per cent. of them settled in the States 
that [I have called Eastern. In 1905 
1,026,499 immigrants landed. They were 
distributed as follows: New York, 31 
per cent.; Pennsylvania, 20 per cent.; 


Massachusetts, 7 per cent.; New Jersey, . 
6 per cent.; Connecticut, 3 per cent.; 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 3 
per cent., making 69 per cent for this 
cent. for this Eastern group. 

The only states that had anything like 
this increase were Illinois, with 7 per 
cent. and Ohio with 5 per cent. 

Efforts are being made looking toward 
a distribution of these immigrants so 
that they will not settle in such large 
numbers near the ports of entry,—Bos- 
ton and New York. 

The results of this immigration must 
be evident. The increase of population 
in the Eastern States is not of the old 


American stock, with their high ideals. 


of learning, religion, and philanthropy, 
but of the conglomerate peoples, who as 
yet are seeking little but food, clothing 
and shelter. | 


Whether they ever seek higher things r 


will depend upon what we can do for 
them. With a giving constituency that in 


the nature of the case, cannot be largely 
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increased, and with a stupendous foreign 
problem at our very doors, the “Treas- 
ures of the East,” that have flowed to 
every State and Nation will have to be 
turned into local missionary enterprises. 
This problem becomes the more obvious 
when it is known that there is a city in 
Massachusetts having a population of 
104,000 where 85 per cent. of the people 
are foreign born. Eighty years ago 
there was not a Congregational church 
in Massachusetts receiving Home Mis- 
Sionary aid, except such help as some 
stronger church in the vicinity might 
give. To-day there are 160, thirty of 
them among foreign speaking people. 
Other states in the Eastern group are 
in like condition. The decrease of 
native populations in the hill towns has 
left what were formerly strong church- 
es weak and discouraged. The influx 
of foreigners into sections of cities has 


driven out the native Americans and 


left churches without any local consti- 
tuency. Then there is the work that 
should be done for the “strangers with- 
in our gates.” 

All this calls for wisdom, foresight 
end consecration upon the part-of those 
who would maintain the character and 
integrity of our American institutions. 

When all this has been said it would 
be wrong to leave the impression that 
the East is poor. There is immense 
vealth in the group of states I have 
mentioned. We were never so rich as 
now. The trouble is we were never 
so extravagant as now, never so bent 


upon spending money for our own 


pleasure. A sermon on self-denial be- 
fore a well-to-do church would be met 
with a complacent smile. The doctrine 
of self-denial for the good of others is 
deader than the doctrine of original sin. 

Instead of practicing thrift and sav- 
ing in order to have something to give 
tc worthy causes, the popular custom is 
tc live up to or even beyond one’s in- 
come in order to “make a fair show in 
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the flesh.” Young people must begin 
in their scale of expenditures ahead of 
where their fathers left off, even if they 
have only a fraction of their fathers’ in- 
come. 

The announcement of large gifts has 
also had a discouraging effect upon 
small gifts. Men ask, what is the worth 
of my mite against the other man’s mil- 
lions? There is also a latent feeling 
that these large gifts will do all the 
work and that the smaller gifts can be 
withheld without injury to the cause. 

Self-denial, saving, and giving of the 
old-fashioned kind are still practised in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
and in the rural districts of the other 
Eastern’ States, but not much I fear in 
the cities and by the younger generation. 
Upon the farms and in the villages 
there are the pious souls who save and 
deny themselves that they may enjoy 
the luxury of giving for the kingdom of 
their God. The idea of stewardship 
will have to be re-emphasized. Perhaps 
we need another Francis of Assisi to 
preach and illustrate the blessings of 
poverty. 

With increasing riches there comes 
an increasing tendency to rob God. 

The Scripture rule, “Every man as 
God has prospered him,” must be 
preached with power. The dimes and 
the dollars are needed as well as the 
thousands and the millions. Mites be- 
come mighty when there are enough of 
them. 
The only power that can unlock the 


“Treasures of the East” and open “The 


Fountains of the West,” is a genuine 
revival of religion that will give men a 
realizing sense of the presence and 
power of God, and an adequate sense of 
the importance of the world’s salvation. 
When the heart opens to receive Christ 
in His fulness, the pocket opens to 
furnish means for the establishment of 
His kingdom of righteousness and love 
in the United States and in all the 
world. 
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Our Vantage Pointas a Financial Organization 


r By Rev. H. H. KEtsey, 
Of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee 


WAS asked to speak upon this sub- 
| ject, because I chanced to quote in 

the hearing of the committee a re- 
mark of Secretary Patton of the Ameri- 
can Board, who once said to me that. the 
Home Missionary Society ought to get 
money more easily than any other of 
our societies because it has the organ- 
ization. 

The problem of raising money for any 
cause is the problem of getting its ap- 
peal adequately presented to the indi- 
vidual giver. This cannot be done ef- 
fectively for a great constituency with- 
out organization. If we were facing this 
problem to-day without any organiza- 


tion we should try to produce one like . 


that one which we now have, that is, we 
should secure first a strong central ex- 
ecutive and then executive heads in 
each state or large section through 
which we might reach the pastor of 
every church in that section, and 
through him, if possible, get our appeal 
to the individual giver. | 
This is just what we now have. Our 
organization now covers the entire field 
of solicitation and it ought to be very 
effective, for it is not the organization 
of the churches as such through state 
and local conferences, which are as 


much related to, and the agent of, our 


other societies as to us: We have a 
distinct home missionary organization 
which is perfectly articulated from the 
central office to the individual church. 
All of our state organizations are now 
parts of one whole, organically related 
to the central executive, all having one 
business and interest, namely, the propa- 
ganda of home missions. These state 
organizations are now in most instances, 
and we trust soon will be in every in- 


stance, the organization of the churches | 


so that every state executive shall be 
_elected by the churches and so be im- 
mediately related to them. Thus we 
have an organization which ought to be 


effective for an aggressive propaganda 
for its purpose. With a strong central 
executive, such as we have, with the 
churches of every state committed to 
this cause, it ought to be easily possible 
to get information to every pastor and 
through him, to awaken the enthusiasm 
of every church and impress upon every 


man the opportunity and responsibility - 


of these days, and the special respons- 
ibility and opportunity of Congrega- 
tionalists; this is the condition of the 
general contributor. 

Now you are saying this organization 
is all right, and secure, and there is no 
question of opportunity and responsibil- 
ity—will it work? The trouble you will 
Say is with. the pastors, and then with 
the members who do nut give. This is 
true, but we must work our organiza- 
tion. If it is an organism, if there is a 
thrill of pleasure or pain in one part, 


the entire organism is effected unless 


there is paralysis in some part which 
will not permit transmission of sensa- 
tion. 

Given a secretary an executive head 
whose vision is clear and his heart on 
fire, such as we now have, and about him 
gathered a keen, loyal and enhusiastic 


body of advisers in his associates in the. 


office and in the executive committee, 
such as we now have, as keen, and as 


loyal and as enthusiastic men as our 


church can produce; given an equally 


loyal, clear visioned, devoted body of 


state secretaries with their executive 
boards and state directors, such as we 
have, and two conditions of effective 
organization are fulfilled The life and 
enthusiasm of the central office will be 
felt in the office of every state executive. 

It is not surprising if in these first 
few months of experiment under this 
new order, when we have been waiting 
for a completed organization and for the 
practical definition to ourselves of the 
new relation, great progress in work or 
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increase in gifts to the treasury have 
not been secured. But these are com- 
ing if there is nowhere in the organism 
any deadness or indifference, which 
would cause failure of function. The 
state secretaries and state directors 
- will catch the large vision and fire of the 
chief executive, and the plans wrought 
out in the New York office will be taken 
up and carried into effect in all parts of 
the country. 

We have brought a new auxiliary in- 
to being in the office of the state direct- 
or. He is the intermediary between the 
National and state executive, and his 
hearty co-operation will add a new re- 
source of energy for the development of 
the constituency he represents. I be- 
lieve the duty of the state director must 
be considered as including far more 
than attendance upon the two meetings 
a year of the Board. It is my judgment 
that he must become with the state 
secretary an agent for the development 
of home missionary interests in the 
state he represents. 

I have thus far mentioned but two 
factors in the organization. The third 
factor is the pastor, the executive of 
the individual church. Here we have a 
problem. During the campaign of last 
year we have the evidence in the New 
York office that in every instance in 
which the pastor presented the appeal to 
his congregation the response was im- 
mediate, and the instances are few in 
which the total amount asked ffor, 
namely, fifty cents per member, as an 
extra offering, was not secured. This 
‘was an illuminating experience. Had 
this been done by every pastor in the 
land, as they were asked to do, our en- 
tire debt would have been paid. It is 
fair to presume that in nine-tenth of our 
churches an average fifty cents would 
have been given had all the pastors re- 
sponded as some did. 

Granted that the presentation of the 
cause of home missions from the pulpit 
and the collection are conventional, and 
in themselves ineffective as a method of 
raising home missionary money, it still 
remains that when this is done by a 
well-informed, clear-visioned, enthus- 


fective. 
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iastic pastor, the result is sure. 

Now it is.the function of the state 
secretary to study the pastors and 
churches of each several state one by 
one, and to see to it that each man is in- 
formed, has a vision, and gets on fire. 
It is the business of these executive 
heads of states to get into contact with 
the individual pastor and to convey to 
him the life of the organism, to give 
to him vision and purpose and convey to 
him enthusiasm, and develop a sense of 
the obligation and opportunity which is 
thrilling the soul of the executive head. 

We should pause here to say that the 
executive head of all this enterprise 
from whom all our inspiration comes 
and whose passion should thrill all our 
souls, is Christ. 

This function, above described, of the 
State secretary can be fulfilled, and 
when it is done to the limit of the sec- 
retary's ability it is my conviction that 
there are few pastors who will not re- 
spond and become alive and enthusiastic, 
and do well their work in the local 
church and get money from the indi- 


‘vidual givers in their congregation. 


Brethren, have I presented an ideal? 
I have also described the actual and the 


possible of our present situation. The 
few who have said that the new 
order will not work have _ based 


their fear upon their opinion that the 
organization would fail at the point of 
the state secretary. They have said that 
the state organizations will first look 
out for themselves, that is, that the 
organism would find itself paralyzed at 
that point. If their fears should be 
justified in any single instance there 
this organization would fail to be ef- 
If ever, in any instance, it 
should become true that the state sec- 
retary and organization instead of con- 
veying the appeal of the National So- 
ciety and-its work to the individual 
should prevent or modify that appeal, 
then the new order is a failure in that 
instance. But we have the demonstra- 
tion\in this meeting, that this is not true 
to-day, nor will be. We have here the 
demonstration of the utter loyalty of 
every state reoresentative to the cause. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


January, 1907. 


Not in ‘commission last vear. 


Arnold, Lewis D., Ackeley, Minn. 

Bandy, Paul S., Red Lodge Mont. 
Brown, A. A., Gregory and Dixon, So. Dak. 
Burges Hubert F., Sunnyside, Wash. 
Clark, E., Plymouth, Penn. 

Davis, re thur, Pleasant Valley and Dur- 

and, So Dak. 

Hinckley, Mrs. Abbie R., Fairfax, So. Dak. 
Huntley, Abi T., Gann Valley, So. Dak. 
James, We: M., Ree Heights, So. Dak. 
Jenkins, R. C., Arnot, Penn. 
-Konechar Miss Anna, Braddock, Penn. 
Larke, E., Biwabik, Minn. 

MeCurry, T. B., Grady, Ga. 

May, Nelson H., Draper, Murdo and Speirs, 

So. Dak. 

Mygatt, Albert E., Herrick, So. Dak. 
Price, John M., Tolt, ash. 

Rehm, Henry No. Dak. 

Reid, John, Tacoma, Wash. 

Saunders, E. E., Heaton, No. Dak. 
Thirloway, Timothy, Green River, Wyo. 
Thomson, Ludwig, Ontario, Oregon. 
Wiprens Silas A., Jennings, Okla. 


Recommissioned. 


Barnett, J. H., Albion, Penn. 

Bayne, John : Joplin, Mo. 

Blackburn, J. F., General Missionary in 
West Fla 

Coffin, Joseph, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cram, E. E., ne Bass, Pilgrim and Sims 
out stations, No. Dak. 


Curry, D. G., Washtucna and Kahlotus, 


ash. 
Earl, James. Brownton and Stewart, Minn. 
Eckel, Frank E., Pueblo, Irving Place and 
Grove, Colo. 
Gafert, Fred, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Hawkesworth, Charles W., Arlington, 
Wash. 
Isakson, Andrew J., Warren, Penn. 
Josephson, J. M., Missoula, Mont. 
Kendall, Robert. R., Sanford, Fla., 
Leeds, Paul, General Missionary in La. 
Morach, Jacob, Eureka, So. Dak. 
Osinek, Miss Antonia, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paine, Samuel D., Melbourne, Fla. 
Payne, Wilbur N., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
Perkins, Mrs. Eliza B., Breckenridge, Okla. 
Robert To E., Columbia, So. Dak. 
Smith, , Gage, Okla. 


Snow, W. ~~ Ellis and out stations. No. 
Dak 


Todd, John W., Centerville, So. Dak. 


Tomlin, David R., Kirkland, Wash. 


Tornblom, August F., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Townsend, Stephen J., Interlachen, Fla. 

Turner, Leonard A., Seward, Okla. ee 

Welles, S. B., Mohall, Tolley and out sta- 
tions, No. Dak. 

Woodruff, Purl G., Crestview, Fla. 

Young, A. G., Abercrombie, Christine and 
Hickson, ‘So. Dak. 


RECEIPTS 


January; 1907. 


MAINE.—$375.30. 

Bangor, Central, 67.64; Bath, Central, 
57.20; Eastport, Central, +. 46; Farmington, 
M. F. Cushman, 5; Kenduskeag, 2; Minot 
Center, ‘The Misses Washburn, 10; Port- 
land, High St., 2; State St., 200; Ladies of 
Ene Bethel Ch., 25; Skowhegan, A Friend, 


NEW 18; of which 
legacy $123.30. 

Derry, ist, 2; Central S. S., 4; Exeter, 
Mrs. E. S. Hall, 452; Hanover, Estate of 
Mrs. Susan A. Brown, 123.30; Keene, F. B. 
Sawyer, 5; Lyme, 37; Manchester, 
95; ‘Milford, 1st, 20. 65: New Hampshire, An 
Aged Friend, 25; New Hampshire, ‘W,”’ 
yt Pike, Bethany, 13; West Lebanon, 


VERMONT.—$571.33. 

Brattleboro, “M. F. T.,’” 2; Burlington, 
1st, 150: College St., 73. 10; Chester, Mrs. 
G. H. White, 1; Guilford, 1.75; Norwich, 
Mrs. C. R. Stimson, 13.75; Proctor, Union, 
60; Rutland, Mrs. E. Aiken, .50; St. Johns- 
bury, North, 71.58; Vergennes, 10; Wood- 
stock, A Friend, 50. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. 
Thompson, Treas. A Friend, 5; Barton, C. 
E., 13.35; Berkshire, East, 6. 50: Brattle- 
boro, West, 203 Burlington, 
Woman’s Assoc., 50: College St., 10; Chel- 
gea, C. E., 4; Dorset, 8; Fairfax, Mrs. For- 
syth and Miss Hunt, 3; Glover, 4; Man- 
@ehester, 10; Nimble Finger Circle, 25; New- 
bury Center, Ladies, 4.30; Randolph, Beth- 
any, Miss Circle, 5; Springfield, 9; Sst. 


Johnsbury,,No. W. Assoc., 20. Total $187.15. 


172.92; of which 
legacies, $3,848 

Mass. Home Miss ‘Boe. by Rev. J. Coit, 
Treas. 

By request of donors....... $265.32 

Adams, ist, 127.87; M. P. Sar- 
gent, 2; Amherst, ist, Ss. ary, 2 College, 
Ch. of ‘Christ, Boston, of Mrs. 
Baker, 4.32; Charlestown, Estate 
of Hannah B. Sweetser, 1,300; Dalton, 
Zenas Crane, 250; Dorchester, ond, 103.02; 
East Longmeadow, ist, S. S., 5; Fairhaven, 
1st, of which 60.60, from ‘Damon Fund, 
74. 10: oer 1st, S. S., 20; Hadley, Es- 
tate of J. B. Porter, 34.43; Ist, 28.61:Hat- 
field, of. Dickinson, 2,185; 
Haverhill, M. A. Nichols, 100; A Friend, 2; 
West S. S., 13.42; Leominster, F. A Whit- 
ney, 15; Lowell, ist, 22.18; Kirk St., 350; 
Hi |. @. Keyes, 10; Magnolia, Union, 12; 
Mansfield, Orthodox, 24.32; Milbury, 2nd, 
67.28; Milton, Ist, Evan Ch., C. E., 5; Mon- 
tague, 21; Natick, 1st, 25;, Newburyport, 
Bible School, Prospect Ch., 18.50; Newton 
Centre, A Friend, 100; Newton Highlands, 
A Friend, 50; North ‘Amherst, Estate of 
Ellen E. Fisher, 200; Northampton, Estate 
of W. H. Harris, 50: First Ch. of Christ, 
249.17; Dorcas Soc., 1st, 50; A Friend, 10; 
North’ Wilbraham, Grace Union, 18; Peter- 
sham, “A. D. M.,” 100; Pittsfield, ‘Ist Ch. 
of Christ, 7; Roxbury, . Tufts, 5; Shel- 
burne, to const. Mrs. M. Davenport an 
Hon. L. M., 50; Southampton, 25.12: S. S., 
11.61; South Egremont, 6:95; South Fra- 
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mingham, A Friend, 1,000; Spencer, 1st, 
25 istate of Levi Graves, 
73; Soutn, 117.24; kK, J. Wilkinson, 50; 
Topsneid, 6; Westboro, Mr. and Mrs. A. rts 
Winsor, 10: West Brookfieiad, Ss. 20; 
Wilkinsonville, Miss C. W. Hill, to const. 
Dr. J. Taylor, Jr., an Hon. L. M., 50; Wili- 
iamstown, J. H. Hewitt, 5; Worcester, 
Central, 563.68; Piedmont, 23; Mrs. H. F. 
ay, 5; Yarmouth, Mrs. M. Matthews, 4; 


H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and 
i.) Miss D. White, Treas. 


RHODE ISLAND.—$286.15. 

Mast Providence, Newman, 20; Little 
Compton, United Ch. 31.04; Pawtucket, 
Providence, A Departed Friend, 

Rhode Island H. M. Soc., by J. William 
Rice, Treas.; Providence, Pilgrim, 51. 


CONNECTICUT.—$5, 136. 17; of which lega- 
cies, $2,228.15. 

Miss. soc. of Conn., by Lev. J. S. Ives, 
401.09; Bridgewater, 5S. S., 11.54; Bristol, 
A Friend, 25; Cheshire, Mrs. F. N. Hall, 
Connecticut, “In Memory of S. P. 
25; Connecticut, A Friend, 500; 
Cornwall, First Ch. of Christ, 232.50; 
Danbury, 1st, 102.60; East Wood- 
stock, 14; Klisworth, S. and E., 
20; Enfield, Ist, S. S., 20; Ladies’ Benev. 
Soc., 20; Fairfield, ot he of Morris W. 
Lyon, 970; Groton S., 4.56; Guilford, 
Miss C. T. ‘Sage, 106; ead, S. S., 9.04; 
Jewett City, 2nd, 5: Litchfield, Legacy of 
Maria D., Stoddard, 100; Middletieid, Mrs. 
M. E. Lyman, 60; Milford, Plymouth S. &S., 
14.34; Monrose, 4; New Britain, list, S. S., 
42.11; New Haven, In Memory of “C. B. 
Pi. 200; New London, ist Ch. of Christ, 
27. "33; New Milford, In Memory of J. S&S. 
Turrell, 5; New Preston, 111. 90; North 
Branford, Estate of Luther Chedsey, 7.06; 
Northfield, 5.36; North Haven, Miss A. M. 
Reynolds, 200; Norwalk, ist, S. S., 30; 
Norwich, list, 863; S. S., 7.83; 2nd, 87. 74; 
Pomfret, ist, 42.95; Rockville, Bible 
School, 22.50; Southington, 36.05; Stafford 
Springs, C. E., 20; Stratford, Mrs. L. Bur- 
rett, 3; Waterbury, From Estate of Claris- 
sa, M. Allen, 1,077.66; West Hartford, Estate 
Of A. F. Talcott, 73. 43; Westminster, 6; 
Westport, Saugatuck, 40. 93; Wilton, 3.62; 
Windsor, A Friend, 50. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, 
Treas., 50; Bridgeport, Trumbull, 7.50; 
Hartford, ist, s M. Club, 50; So. 
Ch. Aux., 60; Mrs. F. B. Cooley, 100; So. 
Norwalk, 25; ‘Thompson, 11. Total, $303. 50. 


spa YORK.—$1,409. 14; of which legacy, 
Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; miniekted, South, 


200; Lewis Ave. S. S., 30; S. S. of the Ch. 
of the Pilgrims, 20; Park S. S., 11; Flat- 


bush, to const. Rev. Reed an Hon. 


L. M., 50; F. N. Tyler, 2; Clifton Springs, 
Mrs. C. D. Dill, 50; Cortland, H. E. Ran- 
ney, 100; Elbridge, 14; Fairport, 20; Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, Miss M. 4 Kittredge, 10; 
Honeoye, 52.85; Hopkinton, Estate of C. 
A. Laughlin, 2. 50; Jamesport, 4; James- 
town, ist, 161.96; Mt. Vernon, ist, 10; New 
Lebanon, S. S., 5; New York City, Broad- 
wayTab., add’l, 16; North, 22. _ Trinity, 
12; Mrs. T. P. Sanborn, 2; Mrs. 'P. Smith, 
10; R. Turner, 5; Northfield, ifaion Miss. 
Soc., 21.84;. Oxford, 15; Riverhead, 21.35; 


1203 Rochester, 12. 92; Rutland, S. 


5; Smyrna, Miss. Soc., 5; Syracuse, Good 
Will, 65.18; Tarrytown, Mrs. S. V. Childs, 
10; Utica, Plymouth, 27.38; Bethesda, 
Welsh, 10; West Camden, Mrs. H. M. 
Green, 2; Woodhaven, Ist, 19.28. 

Woman’s H. M. weet at fe Mrs. J. P. Pear- 


sall Treas. Brooklyn, Puritan, 20; 
Tompkins Ave. L. B. S. Salary Fund, 95; 
Special, 110; Flushing, S. S., 5.38; New 
York City, Broadway, Tab., 66; Riverhead, 
Sound Ave. S. S., 16; Syracuse, od erty 
39.90; Watertown, Emmanuel, C. , 15.75. 
Total, $3 


NEW JERSEY.—$247. 

East Orange, Trinity S. S., 10; “K,” 125; 
Glen Ridge, 102; Somerville, “In Mem- 
orian,”’ 10. 


2a. .22; of which lega- 
cy, 

Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Miners 
Mills, 5; Audenried, Welsh, 10.90; Duke 
Center, Kev. J. Cunningham, 5; Edwards- 
ville, Welsh, 10; Mount Carmel, 1st, 5.50; 
20; Philadelphia, Estate of W. H. 
Wanamaker, 250; Central, 10.60; Park, 
10.83; Pittston, 13. 14; Plymouth, Welsh, 19; 
Scranton, 1st, Welsh, 10; Sharon, sg. S., 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. D. Howells, 


Treas. 


Treas. Ridgway, 7.50. 


MARYLAND.—$25. 
Baltimore, Associate, 25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—$5. 
Washington, Lincoln Temple, 5. 


VIRGINIA.—$9. 
Begonia, Bethlehem, 8; Miller School, 
C. E. Simon, 1. 


GEORGIA.—$5 2.20. 

Atlanta, arietta St., 5; E. U. King; 
Bradley, Friendship, Surrency, New Home, 
and Ritch, Antioch, 1; Cedartown, ist, 1; 
Columbus, ist, 2.50; Concord, 1.55; Dacula, 
2; Danielsville, Zoar, 1.80; Fort Valley, 
add’l, 1: Hartwell, Liberty, 2. 25; Hoschton, 
4; Sardis, Oxford, 4; Lawrenceville, New 
Trinity, 5.30; Lifsey ‘and Gaillard, 3; Lin- 
dale, 2.50; Middleton, New Hope, 3.15;North 
Highland, .25: Oakwood, Liberty Chapel 
and Ocee, 5; Sarepta, Holly Creek, and 
Suches, Pleasant Union, 1; Seville, Willi- 
ford and Kramer, Asbury Chapel, 1; Stone 
Mountain, Earnest Grove, 3.90. 


ALABAMA.—$12.75. 

Received by Rev. A. T, Clarke. 
s 


ARKANSAS.—$10. 
‘Rogers, 1st, 10. 


FLORIDA.—$32.95.. 
Crestview, ist, 8.70; Eden, 4.25; Key 
West, list, 20. | 


Dallas, Central, 18. 64; Pruitt, ist, 3.05; 


Sherman, St. Paul’ s, 20.25. 


OKLAHOMA.—$22.27. 
Coldwater and Pleasant View, 17.27; 


Hastings, 5. 


ARIZONA.—$52.30. 
Received by Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D., 
Prescott, 50.30; Humboldt, Unfon, 2 


TENNESSEE.—$39.75. 
East Lake, 39.75. 


KENTUCK Y.—$1.20. 
. Berea, 1.20. 


OHTO.—$2, 201.88: of which legacy, $2.111.- 
Akron, West. 20: Burton, 10; Geneva, S. 


S., 4.80: North Fairfield, 18. 353 Oberlin, Mrs. 
J; F. Siddall, 10; Tallmadge, Estate of 
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Daniel Hine, 2,111.82; Twinsburg, 26.91. 


INDIANA.—$89. 
Elwood, S. S., 20; Indianapolis, May- 
=" at 17; Covenant, 2; Muncie, J. A. Daly, 


ILLINOIS.—$622. 57. 

Amboy, ist C. 2.60; Friends, 25; Car- 
pentersville, 1st, Tt. 57; Dundee, Cc. E., 10; 
Elva Station, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ward, 5; 
Moline, Mrs. S. M. Atkinson, 500; Naper- 
ville, C. E., 5; — Ind. Presb. Ch., 29.90; 


Woman’s H. M. Union, by Mrs. A. O. 
Whitcomb, Treas., Big Woods, M. B., 
Elgin, ist, W. S., 25; Granville, Prim. s. S., 
2.35; Strawn, “ot E., 5. Total, $33.00 


MISSOURI.—$933.23. 

Breckenridge, 20; Kansas ‘City, Ist, 54; 
Evanhoe, Park, 20; C. C. Hoffman, 25; 
Lebanon, ist, 33. 39; ‘Pierce City, 1st, 24.15; 
St. Joseph, S. S., 20; St. Louis, ist, 52.83; 
Pilgrim, 248; Springfield, 1st, 25. 80; Ger- 
man, 16.80; Webster Groves, ist, 34.03. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mo., Mrs. A. D. 
Rider, Treas. Cole Camp, 2; De Soto, 1; 
Green Ridge, 1; Hannibal, 1; Kansas City, 
Beacon Hill, 2.50; E,, 5; Brooklyn 
Ave. ‘Branch, Priscilla Soc., 5; McGee St. 
Branch, L. 35; Ivanhoe Park, 2.323 
Prospect Ave., 2.10; Roanoke Boulevard, 
20;. Kidder, 4; Lebanon, 4; ‘Maplewood, 16; 
Old Orchard, "Ww. A., 3.06; Pierce City, 1; 
St. Joseph, 29; St. Louis, St: 
69. 50; Fountain Park, W. 
10; Memorial, Pilgrim, We Sr. Dept., 
69. 29: Junior Dept., 23.73; Pilgrim workers, 
3.93; Union L. A. 3; Sedalia, ist, 9; 
Springfield, Ist, 13; German, L. M. S., 1; 
Vinita, Ind. Ter., Total, $359.23. 


MICHIGAN.—$900. 
Detroit, A Friend, 900. 


WISCONSIN.—$1.50. 
Lake and Doctors’ Swedish, 
IOWA—$157. 

Iowa Home Miss. Soc., ed A. D. Mer- 
rill, Treas., 128; Farragut, 18; Sibley, Mrs. 
G. W. Baxter. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. H. K. Edson, 
Treas. 10. 


MINNESOTA.—$397.50. 


Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Arco, 8; 


Hutchinson, 8; Minneapolis, Fremont Ave., 
addl., 8; Plymouth, addl., 105.93; New Rich- 
Innd, 25° Round Prairie, 5; St. Paul, Olivet, 
14.40; Peoples, 50; Sauk Center, 12: 231.33; 
Bagley, 10: Barnesville, Brainerd, 
3; Cannon Falls, Swedish, 2; Cream, Rev. 
C. L. Hill, 1; Custer, 208; Duluth, Pilgrim, 
96.93; Garvin, 2.08; McIntosh, Erskine and 
Mentor, 2.50; Milaca, Ist, 3; Minneapolis, 
Forest Heights, 10.98; North Branch, 2.50; 
Silwer Lake, 5: J. S. Jerabek, 22.30; Tyler, 
C. E., 2; West Duluth, Plymouth, 3, 


KANSAS.—$50.75. 

Centralia, M. Page to const. Mrs. F. E. 
Hall an Hon. L. M.. 50:Munden, Rev. J 
Rundus, .75. . 


NEBRASKA.—$48.35. 

Cornles, ist, 6; chicane, German, 
5: Grafton, 10.50; Hallam, German, §&.35; 
Olive Branch, German, 6; Shickley, 12. 50. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—$56.74. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Heaton,” 
1: Washburn, 3.45; 4;45: Anamoose, 2.46; 
Cando, 3; Elhowoods, Women’s Sew. Soc., 


13. 55; Hope, 


11; Esmond, 3; Hesper, 5; eee, 4;. 


Sawyer Highlands and Emmanuel, 
Wogansport, Miss M. O. Osgood, l. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stick- 
ney, Treas. Fargo, lst, Women’s Union, 
10; Hankinson, Ladies, Aid, 20; C. E. 
1.25. Total, $31.25. | 


SOUTH DAKOTA.—$260.95. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, Beulah, 
20; Iroquois, Mr. and Mrs. J. Baldridge, 
100; Lane, 5.10; Plainview, 5; Wessington 
Springs, 30. Total, $160.10.. 


Academy, 37.50; Albee and Revillo, 


1; Clear Lake, ist, 5.05; De Smet, 
lst, 2; Garretson, Rev. J. Davis, 5; Henry, 
5. 75; Ipswich, 5; Loomis, 22.50; Myron, 4; 
Wanbay, 2.52. 


Received by Rev. T. L. Riggs. Buffalo, 
1.31; Cheyenne River, 3.90; Little Moreau, 
1.04; Lower Cheyenne River, 1.13; Moreau 
River, .67; Oahe, 1; Virgin Creek, 1.48. 
Total, $10. 53. 


COLORADO.—$203. 85. 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Colorado 


a 2nd, 4.65; Denver, 3rd, 55.16. Total, - 


Ault, 5; Boulder, > E., 2.50; Collbran, 
10.71; Eaton, Fountain, 2; Love- 


land, lst, German, 44. ib: Pueblo, Minnequa, 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. L. D. Sweet, 
Treas. Denver, Ist, Ladies’ Aid, 25; Third, 
8; Pilgrim, 5.52; Plymouth, Primary Dept. 

Cripple Creek, 4.35; Pueblo, 
Pilgrim, 3.10; Tampa, 5. Total, 62.30. 


UTAH.— $22. 
“a Ist, 12; Salt Lake City, Phillips, 


IDAHO.—$48.50. 

Hope, ist, 11.51; S. S., 2.82; Kellogg, 
Plymouth, 16. ar _Focatello, S. S., 10.30; 
Thornton, 2; S. 1.67. 


Woman’s H. M. Union bie G. W. Derr, 
Treas. Mountainhome, 3.70 


CALIFORNIA.—$205. 
Nordhoff, Mrs. I. R. Gelett, 5; Pacific 
Grove, Mrs. C. E. Boise, 200. 


OREGON.—$93.20. 

Beaver Creek, St. Peter, 6.25; East 
Salem, Central and Willard, ist, 2. 50; Ione 
2.50; New Era, St. John, 3.25: Portlan 
Highland, 50; Rainier, Crystal, 3. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, 


Treas., 25.70. 


W ASHINGTON.—$1,131.47. 


Wash, H. M. Soe. Rev. 
Treas. Special, 366; Alberton, 5.21; Bell 
ingham, ist, 70. 66; Cheney, S. s.; 2.50; 


Millin, 2: No. Yehima, 1st, 40; Oak Park, 
3.82; Odessa, Immanuel, 10; Orting, Ch. 
and S. S., 7.85; Pleasant Valley, 4.50; Port 
Gamble, ‘$3. 35; Puyallup, 20; Quilliute, x 
Seattle, University, 43; Spokane, West- 
minster, 53; Sprague, 8.25; Springdale, 
3.90; Sylvan, 5; Tacoma, 1st, 115; West 
Seattle, S. S., 10; Wallace, Idaho, 20.80. 
Total, $860.84. 


Ahtanum, ist, 30; Almira and Beulah, 10; 
Anacortes, Pilgrim, 6.75; Arlington, Un ted, 
3; Beach, ist, 10.30; Blaine, 8; Chewelah, 
7.50; Colville, 5; Edison, 12.68: Lopes Is- 
land, 13; Seattle, Pilgrim Ch., of which 100, 
Special, 129.10; Tacoma, Plymouth, 18.50; 
Washougal, Bethel, 5; Yakima, Nachez 
Valley, 11.80. 


H. B. Hendley, 
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382 HOME MISSIONARY 


HAWAII.—$25. | 

Makawai, Foreign Protestant Ch., 25. 
BULGARIA.—$10. | 

Bulgaria, ‘““W. W.,” 10. 


January Receipts. 


Contributions ........$16,569.24 


2 $25,133.76 
Home Missionary............ 159.20 


Total, $26,820.36 


ALASKA—$5.50. 


Valdez, 5.50. 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1907. 


Rev. Chas H. Small, Treasurer. 

Akron, First, S. 5., 50; Amdover, C. E., 
2; Ashtabula, Finnish, 6; Aurora, Jr. C. E., 
9; Barberton Personal, 1; Bellevue, 
Delta Alpha Club, 5; Carmel, 2; Centen- 
mial, 1.50; Cincinnati, Columbia,; 11.65; 
Plymouth, S. S., 3; Walnut Hills, C. E., 
5; Charlestown, 8.75; C. E., 1.25; Cleve- 
land, First, 5.50; Euclid Ave., 47.48; Beth- 
lehem (Mizpah), C. » 5; Lakeview, 5; 
Immanuel 4, S. S., 3; Hough Ave. Inter- 
mediate C. E., 1; Kinsman, Personal, 2; 
Columbus, North S. S., 13.81; First, Per- 
sonal, 5; Coolbille, 12.91; Elyria, First, 64; 
S. S., 6; Second, 8; Garrettsville, 20; Hud- 
son, 16.17; Huntsburg, Personal, 56; In- 
terest, 7.04; Ireland, 2; Kingsville, Per- 
sonal, 8.33; Litehefield, 4; Madison, 17.61; 
S. S., 12.25; Mansfield, First, Personal, 10; 


ville, 4; Oberlin, First, 59.79; Oberlin, 
Second, 17.19; Painesville, First, 32.42; 
Penfield, 5; Sandusky, 41.57; Steubenville, 
24.16; Strongsville, S. S., 5; Somerdale, 
Personal, 5; Tallmage, Personal, 10; To- 
ledo, Central, 50.13; Washington St., 8.56. 


From The Ohio Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union, Through Mrs.. George .B. 
Brown, Treasurer. | 

Columbus, Eastwood W. M. S., 12; Me- 
dina W. M. S., 9; Toledo, Washington St., 


W. M. S.,. 25: Wellington, W.A., 12; Wille 


iamsfield, We 5 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in January, 1907. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 

Abington, list, 53.47; Acton, 10; Agawam, 
4.32; Amherst, lst, 217.07; Andover, Semi- 
nary, 150; South, 336.58; Rev. C. C. Torrey, 
5; Barnstable, Centerville, 4.21; Cotuit, 7: 
Beauvais, Fund, Income of, 50; Bedford, 
24.25; Boston, Mrs. J. A. Lane, 40: Armen- 
ian, 50; French, 10; Shawmuadd’l, 50; 
Boylston, Ellis Mendell Fund, 455: Brac- 
Kkett, Fund, Income of 40; Bridgewater, 
Scotland, 3; Brockton, Campello, So., 250: 
Brookfield, 7.28; Brookline, Grace G. White, 
7; Harvard, 807.67; Levden, 221.35: Cam- 
bridge, ist, 24.41; Pilgrim, 12.86; A Friend, 
2; Chariton, 12; Chatham, 3.96; C. E., 1.85; 
Chesterfield, 10; Chicopee, 3rd, 42.03: 
Clark Fund. Income of, 15; Cummington 
Village, 21.43; Dalton, Mrs. Z. M. Crane, 
300; Miss C. Crane, 300; W. Murray Crane, 
250; Dedham, Allin S. S., 10.70: Deerfield, 
So., Mrs. I. M. Smith, 5; Douglas, Ea., 
18.13; Falmouth, No., 12; Fall River, 1st, 
155.35; Fitchburg, Finn, 12.05; Rollston, 
11.89; Swedish, 15; Foxboro, Mary N. 


if 


Phelps, 50; Framingham So., Grace, 75.30, 
S. S. 2.82; Plymouth, 20; Frost Fund, In- 
come of, 50: General Fund, Income_ of, 
20; Gloucester, Trinity, 162.98; Gur- 
ney Fund, Income, 50; Hall Fund, 
Income, of, 60; Hardwick, Gilberts- 
77; Waverhill, Bradford,. 25.- 
59; North, 60.30; Ipswich, ist, 36.92; So., 
30; Jessup Fund, Income of, 150; Lan- 
easter, Evang., 13.52; S. S., 5; Lawrence, 
So.,. 7; Leieester, 1st, 56.38; Lenox, 15.30; 
Leominster, S. S., 7.16; Ortho, 50; Leverett, 
Moores Corner, 5; Lincoln, 30; Long- 
meadow, Lad. Benev. Soc., 15; Lowell, 1st, 
Trin., 44.66; Marlboro, L. M. Baker, 8; 
Maynard, Finn., 3.50; Medford, Mystic, 20; 
Medway, Village, 13.09; Mendell Fund, In- 
come of, 90.42; Merrimac, Pilgrim, 13.23; 
E., Middleboro, Cent., S. S., 5.55; Mid- 
dlefield, 6; Millbury, Mrs. L. S. Putnam, 5; 


Natick, So., John Eliot Church, 6; 1st, 


30.48; Newburyport, Mrs. J. W. Dodge, 25; 
North, 39.24; Whitefield, 10; Newton, Eliot, 
99.34; Ist, 65.03; Norfolk, C. E., 10; North- 
bridge,\)'Rockdale C. E., 2; Philadelphia, 
Pa., L. M. Harmon, 5; Pittsfield, 1st, 128.01; 
Quincey, Bethany, 84.64; Finn, 5.44; Reed 
Fund, Income of, 76.25; Revere, ist, 11.17; 
Rockland, ist, 40.50; Rockport, 9.26; 
Royalston, So., 5; Saxonville, Edwards, 2; 
Sisters Fund, Income of, 120; Somerville, 
Franklin St., 7.98; South Hadley Center, 


16.70; Springfield, Mrs. S. C. Parsons, 1; 


Sturbridge; C. E., 4.50; Swampscott, ist, 
11.25; “T,” Mass., 10; Truro, 5.27; Union, 
3; Wall Fund, Income of, 8; Walpole, 2nd, 
17; Waltham, ist, 12.68; Swede, 11; Ware, 
ist, S. S., 10; Wellfleet, 1; Wendell, 4.11; 
Wentworth, N. H., 5; Westwood, Islington, 
1; West Boylaton, 26.50; Weymouth, Old 
So., 2.59; Whiteomb Fund, Income of, 152.- 
50; Whiting Fund, Income of, 20; Whitin 
Fund, Income of, 120; Whitman, 15.60; 
Wilbraham, ist, 51; Williamsburg, Hay- 
denville, 1; Williamstown, White Oaks, 
5.42: Winchendon, No., 21.12; Winchester, 
Ist, 335.48; Windsor, 8; Woburn, ist, 205.- 
62; Mission Study Class, 10; Worcester, 
Finn., 1.40; Worcester, Park, 6.43; Pied- 
mont, 4.20; Yarmouth, 1; West, 4.50. 
Designated for Italian work, Dorchester, 
Pilgrim, C. E., 5; Designated for Easter 
School of Theology, Boston, R. H. Stearns, 
15; Andover, J. . Taylor, 15; Dalton, 
Zenas Crane, 15; Clara L. Crane, 15; 
Lowell, Jacob Rogers, 15; Newton, F. A. 
Day, 15: Washington, D. C., W. M. Crane, 
15; Whitinsville, A. F. Whitin, 30; Will- 
fiamston, J. H. Denison, 15; Designated for 
Cc. H. M. S., No. Adams, 70.10; Swampscott, 
ist, S. S.,550; Worcester, Adams §q,., 5. 


W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White Treasurer. 
Salaries, American International Col-. 
lege, 70; Italian worker, 40; Polish work- 
er, 35; Boston, for Amer. International 


College, 25. 


Summary. 
Designated for Italian Work..... 5.00 
Designated for Easter School of 
Designated for C. H. M. S........ 80.60 


| 

arysvilie, : edina, Personal, 30; Mt. 

Vernon, 25.55, Personal, 2; Newport, Ky., 
Personal, | N. N. 
| 

| 
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Home Missionary........ ele 14.90 


Total, $7,641.20 


NEW MISSIONARY 


Receipts in January, 1907. 


' Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 

Andover, 6; Concord, 30.23; East And- 
over, 10.50; Gilmantown, 10; Hanover, 100; 
Lancaster, 26.10; Manchester, 45.53; Nash- 
ua, 60; Newmarket, 10; North Hampton, 
7.80; Somersworth, 10; Stratham, 6; Tilton, 
Ph 1; Wolfeboro, 19.17: Total, 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in January, 1907. 


Jos. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 

Auburn, Swedes, 5; Barrington, 7.50; 
Central Falls, 86.21; 26.58; Chepachet, 18, 
13.25; East Greenwich, Swedish, 5; East 
Providence, United, 8.13; Howard, Frank- 
lin, 10; Newport, United, 138.52: Paw- 
tucket, 170.31; Park Place, 6.28; Swedish, 
5; Peacedale, 9.62; Providence, Beneficent, 
121.37; Central, 41; Plymouth, 11; Pilgrim, 
31.10; Union, 122.05, 100; Slatersvilie, C. 
12.75; S. S. 10; Tiverton Four Corners, 
7.73; Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion, Special, 200; Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association for Franklin Church, 25. 
Total, $1,191.50. 3 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Receipts in January, 1907. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. | 

Burrville Chapel, 47 cents; Colchester, 
41.43; Sundav School, 3.71; Danielson, 42.- 
51; for C. H. M. S., 22.46: Elmwood, Sun- 
day School, 10.20; Enfield, 1st, 42; Farm- 
ington, 120.82: Hartford, 1st, 147.25; Hawes 
Fund for C. H. M. S., 31.44; Asylum Hill, 


196.20; Windsor Avenue, 22.05; Danish, — 
10; Italian, 2.01; Ledyard, 19.30; Middle-— 


town, South, 71.25; New Britain, ist, for 
Italian Work. 92.85: for C. H. M. S., 117.25; 
New Haven, Plymouth, 23.92: Redeemer, 
for Italian work, 25; Northfield, 5.37; 
North Norfolk, Sunday School, 1.17; Nor- 


wich, lst, 49.15; Old Lyme, 10.50; Portland, 
lst, 6.60; Rockville, 82.48; Salisbury, 25; 
Sharon, 4.48; Southington, 8.81; Stamford 
and Greenwich, Swedish, 3.50; Suffield, 
Ist, together with previous contributions, 
to constitute Mrs. J. E. Phelps and Mrs. 
George S. Phelps, both of Suffield, Honor- 
ary Life Members, 58.67; Wauregan, 50; 
West Hartland, 10; Westport, 13.50; Will- 
iamsville, C. E., 15; Wilton, 19.57; Wolcott, 
20; The Congregational Union of New 
Haven, for Italian Work, 50; W. C. H. 
M. U. of Conn., Mrs. George Follett, Sec- 
retary, Hartford, lst, Y. W. H. M. Club, 
25; Hartford, 2nd, Auxiliary, special, 26. 


Total, $1,542. 28. 
M. 


$1,542.28 
DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC., 
Reported at the er Office in January, 


Branford, Conn., C. E., bbl., 58.47;. Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, box, 29; Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Walnut Hills; H. M. S., box, 50; Dainelson, 


Conn. West Killingly, box, 40; East 
Orange, N. J., 1st, bbl., 85; Trinity Ch., 
two bbls., 157.78; Hanover, N. H., W. H 


M. S., two boxes, 90; Ironton, Ohio, ‘1st, 


WwW. M. S., bbl., 16.93; Middletown, Conn., 
lst, L. H. M. S., bbl., 69.25; Moravia, N. Y., 
ist, Miss Union, box, 68; New Britain, 
Conn., South, W. H. M. S., two boxes, 375.- 
46; New Haven, Coun., Howard Ave., L. H. 
M. S., box, 68.11; New Milford, Conn., 
Ladies’ Sew. Soc., two bbls., 150; Norwich, 
Coun., Broadway, W. H. M. S.,. two boxes, 
163.92: Park, W. H. M. A., two boxes, 80; 


- Oberlin, Ohin, 2nd, L. S., bbl. and package, 


163.10; Portsmouth, N. H., North, H. M. S., 
box and bbl, 116.24; St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
North, W. A., box, 100; St. Louis, Mo., 1st, 
Ladies’ Aid, two bhlis., 125; Seuth Man- 
chester, Conn., ist, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 
box and bbl., 229.73: Thompson, Conn., ist, 
Ladies. bbl., 141.89; Torringford, Conn., 
Ladies’ Sew. Soc., bbl, 40.33; Torrington, 
Conn., Centre Ch., bbl. and cash, 52; Upper 
Montclair, N. J.. W. M. and Aid Soc., two 
bbls, 202: Y. L. M. and Aid Soc., box and 
bbl., 207.86: Waverly, Tll., 1st. H. M. &., 
bbl., 31.95: Wellsville, N. Y., W. M. Union, 
box, 142.17: Witton, Conn. L. H. M. S.. 
bbl., 78.66: Windham, Ohio, Helping Hand 
Soec.. bhl., 46. Total, $3,178.85. 


Rudolph Lenz 

62-65 Bible House 
New York 
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50 Cents 


THE HOME 
MISSIONARY 


Can the 
HOME MISSIONARY 


be made Self-supporting? 
We believe it can. 


Ten thousand life members are now receiving the maga- 
zine free. ‘This is their undoubted right, and no one would 
seek to abridge it. Bee 

On the other hand it is also the undoubted privilege of these 
ten thousand life memebrs to surrender this right, if they prefer, and 
make themselves paying subscribers. And why not? Ten thousand 
paid subscriptions at fifty cents a year, or five cents a month for 
the magazine year, will make THE Home Missionary self-support- 
ing. Ten thousand paying subscribers will thus set free $5,000 
which are desperately needed upon the missionary field. 

Is there any easier sacrifice, any more gracious service which 
the life members of the Home Missionary Society can render 
to its treasury? 


What will you do? 
Please address all replies to the 


HOME MISSIONARY 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


FOURTH AVENUE bere TWENTY-SECC 


Mi 


NT] 


issionary Society 


) STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IARLES §S.. MILLS, D.D., President 
H. CLARK FORD, Vice-President 
HUBERT C: HERRING, D.D.. | 
General Secretar 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasure 
DIRECTORS 

GEORGE EB. HALL, New Hampshire Mii TUCKER... 
HENRY FAIRBANKS; Vermont iS CUT } Nebraska 

MR. JOHN HUNT 'SMAN, @ Island NEES New 
REV. H. H. KB! SEY LA D.D .. Minhesots 

COMMITTEE 
One Year rg 

HARRY P. DEWEY, D. ik JAMES 

MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMA it IN REEMAN 

MR. CHARLES C. WE ST. VRY KEIAE. 

YINGSTt 
Fieid Secretary, KEV. W. PED! r Siaes 
Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., Gern 
Rev. 8S. V. Fishei 
Rey ti 
Geo. Merrill, Minneapolis; Minn arizona, 
Alfwed K. Wray, Carthage, Me se |City, 
Frank E. Jenkins, D.D., The | ‘na, Mont 
SECRET ARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 
Rev. Charies Harbutt, Secretary .3faice Mis ry Sactety nd. Me 
W. Pi Hubbard, ‘Treasurer... angor, Me 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, iss 
alvin B. Cross, Treasurer........ oncerd. N. HH 
Chas. H. Merrill; D.D., mpecretary ~ Vt 
Bmrieh, D.D.., Secretary Massachusetts Fi Cong’l House, 
Rey. Jos} ‘ ‘olt. Tre; ‘ ym? } 452 
Rev. J... H. Lyon, ecretary,..... Central Falis, B. 1. 
Jos. Wm. Rice, ividence, R. I 
Rey. Joel S. Ives, Secretary f Hartford. Conn 
Ward W. Jacobs, (Treasurer. rd, Conn 
Rey. C. W. Shelton, Secretary... New ’ : New York 
tev. Chiaries H. Small, Secretary. nad. Obie 
Rey. Charlies Hk. Small, Treasurer. veland, Ohtfo 
Rev. Roy B, Guiid, Secretary la Salle St., 
Homer W. Carter, D.D., Secreta Wiseonsi! Beloit, Wis 
C. M. Blackman, Treasurer... VYhitewater, 
T. O. Dougiass, D.D., Secretary.towa .Grintell, 
Miss A. Merrill, Treasurer... es Moines, 
Rev. J; W. Sutherland, Secretary. M iz Lansing, Mich. 
Rev, Santlerson, Treasurer Lansing, Mieh 
Rey. Hen EB. Thayer, Secretary. Kani Vis Topeka, Kan 
Bai man, Treasurer. . Topeka, -Kap 
Rev, I. Hanford, Secretary...Nebraska. Home. Missionary. Society. _Lineoln, Neb 
Rey. Lewis Gregory, Treasurer.......... tn, Nel 
Rey. John L. Maile, Secretary...Soeuth Angeles, Cai. 
OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
Rev. J. K. Harr gon, Secretary.. Nerth California Home Missionary Sé ty van EFranctsco, Cal. 
CITY MISSION AUXILIARIES 

Lewis E. Snow, Superintendent. 


LEGACIES—The following form may be used in 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of : 
months after my decease, to any person wh 
Treasurer of the Congregational tlome Miesionsry Society, 
year eighteen bundred and twenty six, to be applie) te 
Society.amd under ita direction. 
HONORARY 
Henorary Life Member. 
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POWDER 


MARCH WINDS 
are pow fo harr 


| 
Thicese 


Wess to harm the skin and complexions of 


the pvood habit of -daily using 

BRorated Vateum Powder, the purest and 
| safest of ing und henli 

Mennen = 98  sutisfving tinish of a delightful 


“etithii Mei: ona ladyv s topet trble. 
; : non-retillahie Yo protection lf 
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tis healings tojplet Pow ders, 


Suni tree, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 
rey} Violet (Borkted) Powder, 


easy: 
to make house-cleaning 


half play when all the 
hard dirty work, from 


sink cleaning to brass 
polishing is done with 


a bowl of water, a Soft 
 cloth,and a cake of 


CLEANS- SCOURS -POLISHES } 
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